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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


OTES AND QUERIES IS NOW PUBLISHED 
N MONTHLY AND THE NEXT ISSUE WILL 
APPEAR ON APRIL 10, 1953. All com- 
munications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 7701). 

Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 16s. post free. Binding case 
§s. 4d. post free. Single copy, 3s. 4d. net. 








Memorabilia 





SUGGESTION recently made (not in 

Cambridge) that Cambridge is the 
centre of bibliographical studies will be 
hotly contested. The Oxford Society is by 
twenty years the senior, and though crippled 
by shortage of funds is active. But the 
infant Cambridge Bibliographical Society 
has quickly acquired a membership of 375, 
and the quality of its publications is 
exemplary. The latest Part (I, iv) of its 
Transactions (Annual _ subscription one 
guinea or three dollars, 2 Trinity St., Cam- 
bridge) is mainly of local interest. But 
a searching analysis of two ‘states’ of 
Locke’s Two Treatises (1690) is the fruit of 
happy Oxford-Cambridge co-operation. The 
story of Henry Justice, a Cambridge book- 
thief, and Elizabeth his wife, will delight all 
amateurs of the picaresque. Justice was 
sentenced to transportation; whether he 
reached the Plantations or not is uncertain; 
but he died in affluence at Rotterdam—and 
left a library of 7,798 books. 


Mrs. Justice, finding him unsatisfactory, 
went as a governess to St. Petersburg, and 
later told the story of her life in a novel 
called Amelia, published in 1751, the year 
of Fielding’s. 

Monograph 2, A Hand-list of English 
Provincial Newspapers 1700-1760, will be 
welcomed by local librarians and others. It 
is limited to English libraries, naturally 
enough; but there might have been at least 
a reference to the Crane-Kaye Census, 
which shows a long run of the Northampton 


Mercury in the library of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. 


WENTY-FIVE architectural drawings 
have been selected from the collection 
in the Bodleian Library and are reproduced 
in the * Bodleian Picture Book No. 7’ (to 
be obtained from the Bodleian Library, 
2s. 6d., or by post 2s. 9d.) complete with a 
detailed description of each plate, and such 
important matters as the size, scale and media 
of each drawing have not been forgotten. 


It would seem that most of the drawings 
are designs submitted for clients’ approval, 
as there are few constructional details and 
so no light is thrown on the extent to which 
designers were accustomed to provide con- 
structional or ‘ working’ drawings for the 
use of the craftsmen in carrying out the 
work. 


It is often suggested today that many of 
the details of execution were left to the 
individual craftsman’s initiative, but there 
seems no reason why this should have been 
the practice in the 17th and 18th centuries 
any more than it is today when the general 
level of education is so much higher. How- 
ever, when architectural style was static and 
ornament was standardized the leading 
craftsmen could no doubt undertake respon- 
sibility for details, as illustrated in Plate 4. 

The only constructional drawing repro- 
duced (Plate 9) is one by Wren for repairs 
to the Bodleian Library itself, and giving 
interesting details and directions for the 
work. In another design from _ Sir 
Christopher’s office (No. 10) when he was 
evidently competing with other architects 
for a commission for a new dormitory for 
Westminster School, his draughtsman shows 
himself human by making a mistake in his 
dimensions. 

The dates of the drawings here reproduced 
range from the late 16th to the early 19th 
centuries, and it is interesting to compare 
the free manner of the early examples with 
the more formal, almost mechanical presen- 
tation of the later ones. The reproductions 
are all black-and-white, and to appreciate 
the drawings in which colour was used a 
visit must be made to Oxford. Unfortunately 
no information is given as to the availability 
of the drawings to the general public, nor 
are the remaining drawings in the collection 
listed here. Another small criticism is that 
the descriptions of all the Plates are given 
together at the beginning of the booklet so 
that the student has to refer back each time 
if he is to get full value from each Plate. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE INVENTORY OF ANNE, 
VISCOUNTESS DORCHESTER 


NNE, Viscountess Dorchester made her 
Will on 1 September 1638 and added a 
codicil two days later." She died at West- 
minster on 10 January 1638/9, and was 
buried in Gosfield church, Essex; no monu- 
ment survives to her memory, and the parish 
register merely records that ‘the ladye Anne 
Viscount [sic] Dorchester was buried the 31 
daye of Januarie [1638/9].’ In her Will she 
expressed the wish that her interment should 
be ‘with a-modest solempnitie soe as the 
Charge . . . doe not exceed the somme of 
Fower Hundred Pounds.’ 

Lady Dorchester was a daughter of Sir 
Henry Glemham, of Glemham, Suffolk, and 
she married, c. 1613, Paul, Ist Viscount 
Bayning, who died in 1629,? by whom she 
had a son and four daughters, the latter 
being the chief beneficiaries under her Will. 
Her second husband was Dudley Carleton, 
Viscount Dorcester, who died in February 
1631/2 without issue. 

In February 1636/7, Lady Dorchester 
purchased the manor of Gosfield Hall 
together with other Essex properties from 
Thomas Allen of Finchley, Middlesex‘; in 
September 1638 she conveyed them to 
trustees for her life with remainder to her 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth of whom the 
latter became the wife of Francis Lennard, 
Lord Dacre. He, in 1647, purchased the 
share of his sister-in-law Mary (by then 
Lady Grandison), thus gaining control of the 
whole estate which he sold to Thomas Grey 
in 1653.‘ 

Gosfield Hall, built about the middle of 
the sixteenth century on a quadrangular 
plan, was much extended after being pur- 


*See Appendix II. 

*See Appendix I. The genealogical information 
iven here corrects certain statements in T. Barrett- 

mnard, An Account of the Families of Lennard 
and Barrett (1908), p. 277. 

* Morant, History of Essex (1768), vol. II, p. 382. 

“Morant, op. cit., p. 382, and Barrett-Lennard, 
op. cit., p. 297. 
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chased by John Knight in 1715,° but is now 
rapidly falling into decay. The fact that 
Lady Dorchester lived at the Hall is estab. 
lished by the entry in the Ship Money 
Assessment for Essex, 1636, where she jg 
listed as paying £30. Further evidence of 
her occupation of the mansion is provided 
by the inventory printed below where we 
have the entry for china and glass ‘ taken out 
of y* closett at Gosfield.* The distinction 
between rooms at Gosfield and elsewhere 
is not at all clear, but from the references to 
‘the litle house,’ ‘the middle Chamber over 
the Gate,’ and to the ‘4 course diaper table. 
clothes, 2 at my Lord Newarks and 2 here’ 
we may infer that a good many of the items 
were at Gosfield. The goods at Twicken. 
ham were in Lord Newark’s country house 
there’; the significance of the items at Lord 
Portland’s house is difficult to explain.’ As 
Lady Dorchester mentions her former and 
then existing houses at Westminster in her 
Will and also refers to her cabinets, dishes 
and other articles remaining in her closet at 
Gosfield, we are forced to assume that she 
divided her time between her London and 
country homes. 

The inventory, preserved in the Essex 
Record Office? among the Barrett-Lennard 
archives, is important in several respects, but 
especially for the details of the furniture, 
jewellery and clothes of a wealthy lady of 
the Stuart period. Nearly all the persons 
mentioned in the Will (which should be 
studied with the inventory) are shown on 
the very brief pedigree in Appendix | 
Among the items deserving of comment we 
may mention the jewellery valued at over 
£1,400, plate £1,250, hangings £700, beds 
£500, embroidered and other cloths, fine 
needlework, fringes, etc., £200, the coach 
£250; in other words, over two-thirds of the 
total value of the entire list are represented 
by these six classes. Her bed appraised at 
£150 is noteworthy, as is the great mirror 
at £50; the large quantities of fine linen 
including fifty long towels; the silver hearth 
goods, the Persian, Turkey, and other car- 


* Trans, Essex Archaeological Soc., N.S., vol. %, 
p. 7. vol. xii, pp. 309-11, and Essex Review, Vol. 
XXXVili, pp. 58-9. : : 

* This and other marginal notes in the inventory 
mainly concerning the disposal of goods are not 
transcribed. x 

*See G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vol. vil, PD 
304-5 


~"*Sir Richard Weston of Skreens, Essex, created 
Baron Weston and, in 1633, Earl of Portland. 
* Catalogue mark D/DL F88a. 
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ts,'° the numerous cabinets, the side saddle 
covered with velvet and silver lace, all testify 
to the wealth of Lady Dorchester’s establish- 
ment. Clothing is poor by comparison, and 
the lady’s personal linen and other apparel 
was sold for £66 Is. Od. The pictures, includ- 
ing several portraits, listed near the end of 
the inventory were appraised at £289 Is. Od. 
for no less than 109 items. 

Inventories are invaluable as an aid to the 
better understanding of social and economic 
history, but it is necessary to study a fair 
number for one period before attempting 
to form any estimate of the domestic life 
of that period. Lady Dorchester had 
jewellery, plate and soft furnishings in 
abundance; although Lord Maynard of 
Easton Lodge, Essex,'' also had a _ well- 
equipped mansion in 1637, he had many 
items not represented among Lady Dor- 
chester’s goods; yet another completely dif- 
ferent type of inventory is that of Arthur 
Coke of Bramfield, Suffolk, 1629,'* which 
comprised many sporting, scientific and 
curious objects. Thus three lists compiled 
within the space of ten years differ so widely 

**Carpets were unknown [as floor coverings] in 
England before the 16th century, were rare before 
the 17th, and were not in general use before the 
eighteenth.’ A. F. Kendrick, ‘Old English Hand- 
Knotted Carpets,” in Old Furniture (Aug. 1927), 
pp. 181-9, illus. 

"*The Easton Lodge Inventory, 1637,’ edited by 
Francis W. Steer, 1952; copies obtainable from 
him c/o Editor, N. & Q., price 2/9 (post free). 

**The Inventory of Arthur Coke, of Bramfield, 
1629," edited by Francis W. Steer, in Proc. of the 


Suffolk Inst. of Archaeology and Nat. Hist., vol. 
mV, pp. 264-287. 
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as to give us as many individual pictures of 
wealthy Stuart homes,’ and they therefore 
emphasize the diversity of possessions one 
may reasonably expect to find. 

Note on the transcript of the inventory. 
The indiscriminate use of capital letters, so 
common in documents of this period, has 
not been observed. Personal names are given 
capital letters whether or not so written in 
the original. Contracted words have been 
extended where there is no doubt of the 
spelling; the modern use of i, j, u and v have 
been followed; words ending in the -es con- 
traction have been rendered with the -s 
ending only; the ‘0’ before figures (e.g. 
(3s. 04d.) have been omitted. The original 
inventory indicates the disposal of most 
items, but except in a few cases I have not 
noted those bequeathed to other than Lady 
Dorchester’s daughters, Lady Newark, Lady 
Grandison, Mrs. Murray and Elizabeth 
Bayning"’; to do more would have made the 
transcript unnecessarily cumbersome. Foot- 
notes have been reduced to a minimum, but 
a number of terms are defined in a glossary 
arranged alphabetically at the end. Many 
words are spelt phonetically, and a little 
practice will soon enable the reader to 
interpret them correctly. 


See also ‘A Great Country House in 1623’ 
[Standon Lordship, Herts.] by Sir Ambrose Heal, 
in Burlington Magazine, May, 1943, pp. 108-116. 
These three inventories have useful glossaries. | 

* The symbols *, +, { and § are used respectively 
for these four persons in the transcript; where an 
item was divided between two of them, their 
appropriate signs are prefixed to it. 


A schedule or inventory of the goods, plate and implements of houshold stuff of 
the right honorable the Countess of Dorchester deceased, remayninge in and about the 
howse of the right honorable the Lord Newarke, taken and apprised by Humphry 
Drake, Roberte Gravenor, Humphry Middlehurst and Roberte Locker, 12 February 


1638. 


[Note: Items prefixed by *, +, t or § bequeathed to Lady Newark, Lady Grandison, 
Mrs. Murray and Elizabeth Bayning respectively.) 


mn &¢é 
*A shute of tapestry hanginge, white ground in flower potts, 8 peeces 
containing 193 ells at 3s. 4d. per ell 126 8 4 
*l Long Turkie carpett with a white ground, and two short ones 60 0 0 
*1 large fether bedd, boulster and 2 pillowes 8 15 0 
*1 crimson taffaty quilt 400 
*3 fine blanketts 110 0 
*2 large windowe curtaines of sarsnet lyned with bayes 410 0 


*1 French bedd the testor and vallance of fugure sattin greene and crimson 
with 5 curtens of taffatie with silk and gold buttons and loopes, with a 
French canopie suteable to it, with one great armed chaire, and one low 
backt chaire, 2 high stooles, and 2 low stooles and a footstoole, all 


sutable to the bedd 
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li. 6,.°@ 
*12 back chaires and silke freing of tapestry 6 0 ; 
76 backt chaires of cloth of silver with a white ground, and a low stoole 
suteable with covers of redd leather 610 0 
{2 chaires and three stooles of tawney grogron with gold flowers 410 0 
{2 chaires, 2 stooles of fugurd grogron tawny and white with cover of red 
leather 200 
12 great Italian chaires with guilt frames covered with crimson velvett, 
with 12 stooles suteable with brass topps 20 0 0 
t1 long Pertian carpett of 6 yards long and 2 yards and a halfe broad 35 0 0 
{3 Turkie carpetts at 2 yards and a halfe long a peece 400 
+7 peeces of tawney imbroydred sattin with silver flowers and a paire of 
sleeves laid thick with silver lace, a peece of flowerd tawny sattin 
containing 54 yards 50 0 0 
36 pictures with heades without bodies 16 0 0 
20 small pictures of Dutch fancies 6 13 4 
2 pictures, the birth of our Saviour Christ and the Pashion 410 0 
4 mapps 1 0 0 
1 prospective 5 00 
§60 yards of carnation satten flowered with gold 60 0 0 
*1 furniture for a bed of white tinsell wrought with flowers of severall 
colours with silke, containing 13 peeces 50 0 0 
+Two litle -fruite dishes waighing 32 oz. at 10s. per ounce 16 0 0 
*1 great bason and a glass bottle garnisht with silver waighing 224 oz. at 
12s. per ounce "122 0% 
t1 other great bason and another glass bottle garnisht with silver of the 
same waight & att the same rate ‘*122 6% 
+§2 great fruit dishes waighing 88 oz. att 10s. per ounce 44 0 0 
§1 great sugar box waighing 84 oz. att 12s. per ounce 50 8 0 
*t2 creame bowles of chyna garnisht with silver 40 0 0 
*tAll the china dishes, glasses & bottles taken out of the closett 3 00 
2 little boxes with divers things in them 400 
1 standish guilt 100 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


(To be continued) 


*® Should be £134. 8s. 0d. 
*® Ibid. 


THE MORAL PLAY OF WIT 
AND SCIENCE 


N his “History of English Dramatic 
Poetry ” 1831 (Vol. 2 p. 341) John Payne 
Collier refers to a printed play of which the 
only known copy was in the Bodleian 
Library. It is “A new and pleasaunt enter- 
lude, intituled the marriage of Witte and 
Science imprinted in London in Fletstrete 
near unto sainct Dunstone’s church by 
James Marshe.” The title page is not dated, 
but the play is commonly assigned to the 
year 1570. Collier went on to say that the 
unknown author of this play had made use 
of another play of the same title, a MS. 
copy of which was in the possession of his 
friend, Benjamin Heywood Bright, a mem- 


ber of the legal profession, who had allowed 
him to make use of it. In 1848 this second 
play was edited by J. O. Halliwell and pub- 
lished by the Shakespeare Society. For con- 
venience of reference the first play will be 
here called the Bodleian version and the 
other Halliwell’s. 

Collier, in arguing that the author of the 
Bodleian play had taken his plot from the 
Halliwell play and modernized its style, was 
vague on details and did not explain the 
similarities which he professed to have 
found. He attributed the authorship of the 
Halliwell play to John Redford, who he 
said “seems to have been a professor of 
music, perhaps employed at court.” Later, 
John Redford was discovered to have been 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s. The 
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dates of his birth and death have not been 
ascertained, but he is believed to have died 
about 1545, aged 60. There is no evidence 
of the existence of the play before it reached 
Mr. Bright’s collection. The purpose of the 
notes which follow is to show that not Red- 
ford but Collier was the author of the Halli- 
well version of the play. 

There are 14 characters in the Bodleian 
play, all of whom are found in the Halliwell 
play with two exceptions (“ Nature” and 
“Will”). In the Halliwell play there are 
0 characters, but three of them do not 
speak and four have little to say. 

The Bodleian play has no great merit, but 
it has some pleasing lines, of which the 
following are examples. They are taken 
fom J. S. Farmer's transcription of the 
play in his “ Five Anonymous Plays,” 1908, 
in his “Early English Dramatists” series, 
in which he modernizes the spelling. 

Wit. p. 51. 

Reason is her sire, Experience her dame 

The lady now is in her flower and Science is her 

name. 

Lo, where she dwells: Jo, where my heart is all 

possest, 

Lo, where my body would abide; lo, where my 

soul doth rest, 

Her — I borne good will these many years 

ore. 

But now she lodgeth in my thought a hundred 

parts the more. 
Song by Recreation p. 81. 

What though thou hast not hit 

The top of thy desire, 

Time is not so far spent as yet 

To cause thee to retire. 

Arise and ease thyself of pain 

And make thee strong to fight again. 

The last lines of the play: Wit. p. 100. 

My pain is pass’d, my gladness to begin, 

My task is done, my heart is set at rest, 

My foe subdued, my lady’s love possess’d 

I thank my friends, whose help I have at need, 

And thus you see how Wit and Science are agreed. 

We twain henceforth, one soul in bodies twain 

_ Must dwell, 
Rejoice I pray you all with me, my friends, and 
fare ye well! 
There is nothing as good as these lines in the 
Halliwell play. 

Collier had seen, or possessed, a copy of 
the Bodleian play made by Malone. 
(HE.D.P. Vol. 2 p. 341.) 

Halliwell’s note on the Bodleian play is 
that “it differs entirely” from the play he 
had edited for the Shakespeare Society. He 
adds that “Mr Collier says that the later 
Writer is indebted to Redford for the whole 
of the allegory.” It seems as if Halliwell 
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had not read the Bodleian play, and was not 
very sure of Collier’s judgement. 

In 1844 on the sale of Mr Bright’s library 
following his death, the MS. of his version 
of the play was bought for £15 by Thomas 
Rodd, the bookseller closely associated for 
many years with Collier. It was acquired 
from him by the British Museum where it is 
now catalogued Ad. MS. 15233. 

In the B.M.’s “Additions to the MSS. 
1841-1845,” printed in 1850, the entry of the 
purchase reads: “ The Organ part of various 
pieces of Sacred Music by John Redford, 
Master of the Singing Boys of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. A Play entitled ‘Wyt and 
Science’ by the same. Songs and religious 
poems by John Redford, John Heywood, 
John Thorne, Thomas Pridioxe, Myles 
Haggard, and Master Knyght. Written in 
the first half of the 16th century. Oblong 
quarto.” 

Farmer complained that nowhere in the 
Museum catalogues does Redford’s name 
appear. He must have overlooked the fore- 
going paragraph in which “Wyt and 
Science” is attributed to Redford. 

The book in which the play is written can 
be regarded as contemporary with Redford, 
though only Farmer seems to have claimed 
that it is in his handwriting. It has been paged 
by the staff 1 to 63. The first eleven pages 
are ruled for music, doubtfully organ music, 
but a competent musician, which the present 
writer is not, would be able to describe what 
appears there. On page 6 the scribe writes 
“Master Redford,” and on page 8 he repeats 
the same words twice. On page 11 he writes 
“good Master Redford.” 

The play starts on page 12 and finishes on 
page 27a where it reads “ Thus endyth the 
play of Wyt & Science made by Master Jhon 
Redford. Finis” (the last word unusually 
ornamental). The contents of the remaining 
pages will be described in later notes. 

Farmer in his notes to his transcription 
of the play says that “the text has been 
collated anew with the original MS. in the 
British Museum.” The claim cannot be sub- 
stantiated as he prints an almost faithful 
copy of Halliwell’s version. He even repro- 
duces the word “Chill” which Halliwell says 
in his notes (p. 123) is a provincialism for 
“T will,” and though he is modernizing the 
spelling he gives the word “ mother” as it 
appears in the Halliwell version: 

Ignorance: “Chill go tell my moother ” 

(Farmer p. 157). 
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Farmer does, however, introduce some of 
the stage directions, and gives in their proper 
places the songs which are not found in the 
Halliwell version of the play, but are printed 
in the succeeding portion of the book. 
Farmer gives a facsimile of the MS. in his 
““Tudor Facsimile Texts.” 


Halliwell in his introduction to the volume 
printed by the Shakespeare Society says that 
“accident and the eccentricities of Fame 
have .. . now placed a laurel round the brow 
of one John Redford who in the reign of 
Henry VIII composed a dramatic piece ‘ Wit 
and Science’ . . . Yet Redford owes this 
testimony rather to the rarity of productions 
of a similar kind and to the destruction of 
the works of his contemporaries than to 
great intrinsic merits of his own.” Halliwell 
adds that “no biographical particulars of 
Redford appear to have been published, 
although most probably notices of him are 
preserved in the voluminous records at the 
Rolls House Record Office and at the 
Chapter House.” The MS. he considered 
to be “probably contemporary with the 
author.” 


Collier who knew all about the “ Children 
of Paules” was most strangely ignorant of 
Redford’s connection with them, but one 
would have thought that the information 
regarding Redford which the _ British 
Museum had ascertained in 1844 would have 
come to Halliwell by 1848. 


Collier had nothing to say about the music 
which precedes the play, nor did Halliwell 
refer to it in his introduction, but he makes 
a note at the foot of the first page of the 
play: ‘‘ Several leaves of music by Redford 
are preserved at the commencement of the 
volume.” The music was probably in the 
volume long before the play: nevertheless 
there is no evidence that it is by Redford. 


Halliwell had no high opinion of the play 
which he printed. He says “ The dialogue 
is not in some respects without humour, but 
the poetry is too contemptible to be patiently 
endured.” 

The quotations which follow are all taken 
from the play as printed by Halliwell, who 
probably used the copy Collier had prepared 
for his H. of E.D.P. The play must be read 
as Halliwell printed it to arrive at a right 
judgement of its genuineness. Collier, there 
is good reason to believe, found antique 
spelling a generous cloak to his activities. 
“Wit and Science ” is in this respect remark- 
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able. The following comes from a speech 
“Idelnes ” (p. 17): — 

Mark her dawnsyng, her maskyng, and mummyng, 

Where more concupyscence then ther cummyng? 

Her cardyng, her dycyng, dayly and nyghtlye 

betes — ye more falcehod than there? no 

Wyth lyeng and sweryng by no poppetes 

panes — - a ene gp i. 

As for ‘ an 

What vadepingees Gao 4 wines 

Here are some other remarkable spellings: 
myne eie (my eye); dysdayne; dyvyll; 
begynnynge (beginning); inowghe (enough): 
ponysht (punished); wurdes grawnt (words 
grant); abhomynacion; sweryng grete othes: 
dowghtles (doubtless); fowle, dysplesant and 
uglye; fassyon (fashion); I pas hens; “ona 
sure fowndashyon fowndyd ”; “ after stormy 
clowdes cumth wether clere ”; “ Nay, by the 
mas, I wyll have a bas, or I hence pas’: 
“of goth thy hed a fyrst blo”; “‘ women oft 
tymes wylbe hard hartyd.” 

In the Bodleian play, oaths are almost 
entirely absent. In the Halliwell play they 
abound, as they do in * Wit and Wisdom.” 
Examples are: by my fayth; by Saynt 
George; by the mass (eight times); by our 
Lady (twice) and byrlakyn.' | More objec- 
tionably are: by God: by Godes bones 
(twice), found also in “* Wit and Wisdom”; 
Godes armes; and Godes bodye. “By 
Mahowndes nose” and “by Mahowndes 
bones” also occur. These two last Collier 
said are found in the ancient Miracle Plays. 
The inclusion of such a profusion of oaths 
in the two plays requires examination. They 
suggest the work of Collier. It would be 
remarkable if an organist of St. Paul's had 
been responsible for them. 

No less than eight pages of print are taken 
up in the Halliwell version by the scene to 
which Halliwell faintly refers as “ not with- 
out humour” adding that it “although 
tediously prolonged, may easily be imagined 
as one which was highly relished by our less 
critical ancestors.” It is described by Sir 
Adolphus Ward in his “ History of English 
Dramatic Literature ” as “ an amusing scene 
in which Ignorance is put through a spelling 
lesson by Idleness, the word which he is set 
to spell being Ingland.” Here is the com- 
plete transcription of two of the pages 
(pp. 24 and 25): 


‘A contraction of ‘by our Ladykin’ ie. the 
B.V.M. (O.E.D.). Described as ‘rare.’ but found 
in Shakespeare (A.M.N.D. III. i. 14 ‘ by’r Lakin 
and The Tempest III, iii. 1). Farmer was content 
to render it ‘ by’Lakin.’ 
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Idlenes. No. 

Ignorance. Noo. 

Idlenes. Ran. 

Ignorance. Ran. 

Idlenes. Hys. 

Ignorance. Hys s-s-s-s-s-s. 

Idlenes. No, who is a good boy? 

Ignorance. IIIIII. 

Idlenes. Go, to, put together ing. 

Ignorance. Ing. 

Idlenes. No. 

Ignorans. Noo. 

Idelines. Ran. 

Ignorance. Ran. 

Idellnes. His. 

Ignorance. Hys s-s-s-s-s. 

Idelines. I. 

Ignorance. I. 

Idellnes. Ing, no, ran, his, I. 

Ignorance. Ing, no, ran, hys, S-S-S. 

Idlenes. I. 

Ignorance. I. 

Idellnes. Ing. 

Ignorance. Ing. 

The eight pages are utterly valueless. 
Collier did not often touch so low a level. 

The end of the play is thus given by 
Halliwell : 

Fyrst in this lyfe wysh I here to fall, 

To our most noble Kyng and Quene in especiall, 

To o honorable cowncell and then to all the 

Test, 
Such joy as long may rejoyse them all best. 
Il say Amen. 

Heere cumth in fowre wyth violes and 
syng Remembre me, and at the last quere all 
make cursye, and so goe forth syngyng. 

Tannenbaum complains that Farmer 
prints “choir” and “curtsey” for the 
“perfectly good Elizabethan quere and 
cursye.”” 

The play is written in a strong secretary 
hand. Tannenbaum says that the writer was 
a professional scribe who wrote several 
styles of script. Sir George Warner’s sum- 
ming up of his examination of the Dulwich 
College papers was that the style of hand- 
writing of the doubtful passages varied 
considerably, but his opinion was that the 
forgeries were the work of one and the 
same person. Collier’s varieties of hand- 
writing have still to be identified but there 
is nothing in the MS. of “ Wit and Science ” 
which could be beyond him. 

Collier had claimed that the play was 
written late in the reign of Henry VIII. If 
it Were genuine, there would still be nothing 
in it to justify so early a date. The King 
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and Queen might just as well be James I 
and Anne of Denmark as Henry and Anne 
of Cleves or one of the two wives who 
followed her. Sir Edmund Chambers seems 
to have accepted Brandl’s suggestion of a 
date between 1541 and 1548, which brings 
in the possibility of the unfortunate 
Catherine Howard as the Queen. Farmer 
gave the play earlier and later dates, 1530 
to 1580. Tannenbaum placed it in the second 
half of the 16th century, but like Farmer 
had forgotten the wife, and that if Collier’s 
claim was to be accepted the year of Henry’s 
death 1547 was the last which the play 
would fit. Collier, there can be no doubt, 
fixed the date to give the play priority over 
the Bodleian play and to divert criticism 
from the title he had given it. When the 
MS. was acquired by Bright is not known, 
but probably from Rodd shortly before 
Collier used it in his H. of E.D.P. No one 
seems at the time to have been interested in 
its history, or concerned as to where it had 
reposed for two and a half centuries. 
“Wit and Science” is a worthless play, 
and its performance would never have been 
possible. The mystery of its origin, its 
character, and the manner in which Collier 
fostered it on the Shakespeare Society are 
clear indications that it is still another of his 


fabrications. SIDNEY RACE. 


A NOTE ON SIDNEY’S USE 
OF CHAUCER 


I HAVE recently noticed a close parallel 
between sonnet 39 of Sir Philip Sidney’s 

sonnet sequence, Astrophel and Stella, and 
lines 242-264 of Chaucer’s Book of the 
Duchess. Sidney, invoking sleep, promises 
in lines 7-11 

Oh make in me those civil wars to cease. 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head ; 


Chaucer promises to Morpheus in lines 
250-261 : 


Of down of pure dowves white 

I wil yive hym a fether-bed, 

Rayed with gold, and ryght wel cled 
In fyn blak satyn doutremer, 

And many a pilowe, and every ber 
Of cloth of Reynes, to slepe softe ; 
Hym thar not nede to turnen ofte. 
And I wol _ hym al that falles 
To a chambre; and al hys halles 

I wol do peynte with pure gold 
And tapite hem ful many fold 

Of oo sute;... 
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The admiration that Sidney expressed for 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde in the 
Defence of Poesy seems to have been based 
upon a thorough knowledge of Chaucer’s 
minor poems as well. 

ALBERT M. LYLEs. 


SURREY’S LINES ON WYATT 


"THE death of a great Italian scholar 
provides the occasion for a note linking 
the names of two English poets who owed 
much to Italy. The Times obituary on 
Benedetto Croce quoted the epitaph on the 
tomb of Trivulzio: Hic quiescit qui 
numquam quievit. This is clearly the source 
of the fine opening line of one of Surrey’s 
tributes to Wyatt: 
Wyatt resteth here, that quick could neuer 
rest. 
(Wyatt, ed. K. Muir, p. xxxiv.) 
I have not been able to discover whether 
the Latin phrase made its first appearance 
on Trivulzio’s tomb, or whether it was 
already current. Surrey’s chief modern 
editors, Padelford and Rollins, have no note 


on the line. J. C. MAXWELL. 


VIRGILIAN HALF-LINES IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ HEROIC 
NARRATIVE’ 


P HEROIC narrative’ as a genre in certain 
scenes of Elizabethan drama _ has 
received some attention in recent years, 
notably in J. M. Nosworthy’s article on ‘ The 
Bleeding Captain Scene in Macbeth.’ But 
there is one stylistic feature of the genre that 
seems to have escaped attention. This is 
the use of incomplete lines in deliberate 
imitation of Virgil. Since there are so many 
incomplete lines in Shakespeare, and since 
no single explanation can possibly hold good 
for all of them, caution is required in putting 
forward such a claim, but the cumulative 
evidence seems to me convincing. 

First of all, there is an indubitable 
example in Marlowe and Nashe’s Dido, 
Queen of Carthage I. ii. 25,7 where ‘ Thither 
made we’ is a rendering of the incomplete 
line, Aen. I. 534: ‘ Hic cursus fuit.’ In his 
note on the line, Tucker Brooke (with a 
reference to Van Dam and Stoffel’s William 
Shakespeare: Prosody and Text, p. 230) 


*R.E.S. xxii (1946), 126-30. 
Ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (London, 1930). 
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points out that Surrey’s translation of the 


Aeneid represents incomplete lines by 
English lines of four, six or eight syllables, 

The first and probably the clearest 
Shakespearian example is Comedy of Errors 
I. i. 62: ‘We came aboard.’ In an early 
and very regular play, this line has naturally 
enough aroused suspicion, and it has beep 
suggested that the passage has been cut or 
at least that this line has suffered damage, 
But the notion of Virgilian imitation vindi- 
cates the text. The whole speech is modelled 
on Aen. II, as T. W. Baldwin has pointed 
out,® and it so happens that that book has 
more unfinished lines than any other in the 
Aeneid. 

The next two ‘heroic’ passages to be 
mentioned are the Prologue to Troilus and 
Cressida and the player’s speech in Hamlet 
II. ii. Here we have plays that are by no 
means free from metrical irregularity, but 
it is surely suggestive that the Prologue has 
two incomplete lines (11 and 19) out of 
thirty-one, and the player’s speech two (476 
and 486 in the Cambridge numeration) out 
of fifty-seven. (I do not count Il. 491 and 
512, where the player is interrupted.) 

Finally we turn to Macbeth I. ii. again. 
Is this Virgilian tradition sufficient to 
account for the eccentric lineation of that 
scene? I am not convinced that it is—there 
are difficulties involving rhythm and mean- 
ing, and not only incomplete lines—but it is 
certainly a factor that must be borne in 
mind. In particular such a line as 42, ‘I 
cannot tell,’ involves a combination of 
Virgilian imitation and dramatic realism that 
is characteristic of Shakespeare at his most 


mature.° J. C. MAXweELL. 


* William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Less 
Greeke (Urbana, 1944) II. 485-7. Theobald, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin notes, had already recorded the echo 
of Aen. II. 3 in Il. 32-3. p 

“See J. Sparrow, Half-lines and Repetition in 
Virgil (Oxford, 1931), p. 28. 

* IT am aware of recent attempts to defend the 
Folio lineation down to the smallest detail, but it is 
clear to me that Rowe’s arrangement of Il. 42-3 is 
correct. It is accepted by the Arden and the New 
Shakespeare editors. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HYDRA 


N Act III scene i of Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus there is a reference which the 
commentators do not seem to have explained 
well. At line 89 Coriolanus calls the tribune 
of the people ‘this Triton of the minnows, 
and four lines later the idea is elaborated: 
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O good, but most unwise patricians! why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory ‘shall,’ being but 
The horn and noise o’ the monster’s, wants not 
spirit 
To om he’ll turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channe] his? A 
(III. i. 91-97) 


It is obvious enough from these two passages 
that Shakespeare presents Triton or ‘horn 
and noise ’ as the officer of Hydra—a curious 
conception, which has not been explained. 
Shakespeare knew well enough the classical 
conception of the Lernean hydra, but it 
seems that he also carried in his mind’ an 
image derived from the root-meaning of 
the word (from #5wp), and saw the populace 
as a levelling flood, and the tribune as 
‘Triton’ because the latter could (in the 
words of Lempriére), ‘calm the ocean and 
abate storms ’"—the storms of 


... the tag . . . whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear. : 
(IIT. i. 248-50) 


The curious collocation of Hydra and Triton 
can thus be explained by the middle term 
‘water,’ which stands behind both the min- 
now image of line 89 and the ‘current... 
ditch .. . channel’ images of 97f. To allow 
this is to allow that Shakespeare retained 
enough of his ‘lesse Greeke’ to recognise 
idwp as the basis of Hydra; this would not 
be to grant him an embarrassing amount 


of erudition. G. K. Hunter. 


_'T have failed to find an explanation of ‘ hydra’ 
in these terms in any of the Renaissance 
mythographers. 


AN UNNOTED ALLUSION TO 
SHAKESPEARE 


[IN his Tragic Muse of John Ford (page 
147), G. F. Sensabaugh quotes a passage 
from “The Christian Duell,” one of the 
Rev. Humphrey Sydenham’s Sermons Vpon 
Solemne Occasions: Preached In Severall 
Auditories, published at London in 1637. 
The extract (pages 97-8) ends with a com- 
bination of three recollections of Hamlet 
which has not been noted in The Shakspere 
Allusion-Book. Sydenham writes: 


And this peculiar Plea of Gods chosen 
Servants is at length become an Apologie 
for the customary sinnes of those who in 
their conversations are most wicked and 
deprav'd; . . . the loosest Libertines that 
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are; . .. those plagues and furies of the 
times, lay title to it, and "tis made not 
onely the excuse of their sinnes, but their 
very patent and priviledge of sinning, who 
under the colour of their carnall frailties 
can blanch and palliate their deepest 
enormities; make Scarlet, Snow; and 
Crimson, Wooll; . . . Lyes and Oathes, 
and Blasphemies and Prophanations are at 
length but a businesse of the Flesh, to 
wallow in Surfets and Vomitings and 
Excesse of Riots, . . . Chambering and 
wantonnesse, and a lustfull neighing after 
thy neighbours wife, nay, the rank sweat 
of an Incestuous Bed, a trick of the flesh 
also, . 


Compare Hamlet: 
the rank sweat of an enseamed bed 


_ ILL, iv, 92. 
the incestuous pleasure of his bed 
III, iii, 90. 
incestuous sheets 
I, ii, 157. 


trick of fame . 
(That, for a fantasy and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds) 
IV, iv, 61. 


Incidentally, I was surprised to find that 
“chambering and wantonness” (from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 13-13) had 
been missed by the compilers of dictionaries 


of quotations. R. G. Howarth. 


CHARTERHOUSE AND D.N.B. 
(clxxxiv 8: cxciii 15) 


T° the list of those in D.N.B. who were 

educated at Charterhouse may now be 
added John Monson, the Royalist, who was 
in the school in 1616 when Gainsford’s *‘ The 
Secretaries Studie’ was dedicated to him, 
and Henry Raper, the authority on naviga- 
tion, who is shown by the Navy records to 
be identical with the Carthusian born Feb. 
25, 1799. 

To Sir Adolphus Oughton’s biography can 
now be added that he was baptised at 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields on Oct. 27, 1719, 
admitted to the Foundation at Charterhouse 
on the nomination of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, on July 18, 1730, granted an Exhibi- 
tion to the University on June 10, 1735, and 
matriculated from Christ Church on July 19, 
1735. Both at Charterhouse and at Oxford 
he was entered as James Adolphus 


Dickenson. 
R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
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WITHER’S AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE GREAT ASSISES 


ALTHOUGH early bibliographers, among 

them W. C. Hazlitt in his Biblio- 
graphical Handbook, assigned to George 
Wither the authorship of The Great Assises 
holden in Parnassus by APOLLO and his 
Assessours (1645), which “ gives the best 
description that we have of the 1645 news- 
book,”’ more recent critics have tended to 
assume that Wither did not write the poem. 
In this assumption the editors of the Spenser 
Society reprint of The Great Assises 
participate.” 

It is therefore significant that the anony- 
mous author of the broadsheet A Mode: The 
Cities Profound Policie, in delivering them- 
selves, their City, their Works and Ammuni- 
tion, into the protection of the Armie (1647)° 
had reason to believe that Wither wrote The 
Great Assises. Censuring London for 
delivering itself-into the Army’s protection, 
A Mode says, in part, 

If Fairfax now his Soveraigne bring 

To London, to his People, 

Each Parish, bells for joy shall ring, 

Till they knock down the steeple : 

And we Sir Thomas his renown 

Will like S. Georges hallow, 

Tom May shall all his acts write downe, 

Or Withers that Apollo. 

Apollo, of course, would serve very well as 
an alternate title for The Great Assises; it 
is at the court of Apollo that the action of 
the poem takes place. Better proof of 
Wither’s authorship will probably not be 
discovered. Lyte H. KENDALL, Jr. 

U.S. Naval Academy. 

* William M. Clyde, The Struggle for the Free- 
dom of the Press from Caxton to Cromwell 
(London, 1934), p. 136. 

*The Great Assises (Manchester, 1885), p. 1. 
See aJlso J. Milton French, George Wither (Unpub. 
Diss., Harvard, 1927). 


* This folio sheet reposes in the Rare Books Col- 
lection, University of Texas. 


NOTES ON MARVELL 
Last Instructions to a Painter 


JN Marvell’s Last Instructions to a Painter 
there are the lines 
C——n advances next, whose Coife does awe 
The Miter Troop, and with his Looks gives Law. 
He march'd with Beaver cock’d of Bishop’s brim 
And hid much Fraud under an aspect grim. 
I suggest that C n stands for Cosin. John 
Cosin, Bishop of Durham, 1660-1672, might 
give law to the other Bishops both because 





of the high precedence of his see and because 
of his prestige as having been Hyde's chief 
supporter amongst the Anglican clergy 
during the years of exile when, as Dean of 
Peterborough, he had maintained the services 
of the Anglican church at Sir Richard 
Browne’s house in Paris. Professor Mar. 
goliouth makes the coif a lawyer's cap; but 
it can also be the ecclesiastical square cap 
(O.E.D.) which the bishops would have 
worn in the House of Lords. Marvell uses 
the word in this sense in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’'d: “A pretty task indeed: that js 
as much as to say, to trick up the good old 
bishop in a yellow coif and bull’s head that 
he may be fit for the publick and appear in 
fashion.” (Works, ed. Thompson, 1775, 
Vol. II. p. 5.) His portraits show that 
Cosin’s aspect might well be described as 
grim; and “fraud” may be a_ punning 
allusion to his surname (cf. Cosin’s Cozen- 
ing Devotions, the title of a pamphlet attack- 
ing his High Church practices). Marvell 
alludes to Cosin three times in The Rehearsal 
Transpros’d (pp. 154, 158, 203). 


Elegy upon the Death of my Lord 
Francis Villiers 

The Chlora of this poem probably, though 
not certainly, Marvell’s, is readily identified. 
She must be Mary Kirke, daughter of the 
poet Aurelian Townshend. “The Lord 
Francis presuming perhaps that his beauty 
have charmed the souldiers as it had 
done Mrs. Kirke for whom he made a 
splendid entertainment the night before he 
left town, and made her a present of plate 
to the value of a thousand pounds, stayed 
behind his company, where unseasonably 
daring the troopers, and refusing to take 
quarter, he was killed, and after his death 
there was found upon him some of the hair 
of Mrs. Kirke, sew’d in a piece of ribbon 
that hung next his skin.” (Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. C. H. Firth, I. 198.) A good deal of 
material about Mrs. Kirke’s gallantries has 
been assembled by Sir E. K. Chambers in 
the introduction to his edition of Aurelian 
Townshend’s poems (Tudor and _ Stuart 
Library, 1912) though he does not mention 
that with Lord Francis. It cannot be 
assumed that Marvell always uses the same 
name for the same lady; but Mary Kirke, 
“the admir’d beauty of the tymes,” might 
well be the Chlora of Mourning also— 
mourning for Villiers? 


E. E. DuNcAN-JONES. 
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A NOTE ON THE FIRST FOURTEEN 

LINES OF MILTON’S ‘LYCIDAS’ 

Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never-sear, 

I come to pluck your Berries harsh and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watry bear 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of som melodious tear. 

THE first fourteen lines of Lycidas com- 

plete the first movement or paragraph 
of the poem. Two main ideas are contained 
in this first paragraph, the poet’s apology 
for “forcing”’ his muse and the necessity 
of “singing for Lycidas.” The metrical 
form of these fourteen lines is especially 
suited to the first idea expressed, the poet's 
apology, for it is, if the term may be used, 
a broken sonnet, broken from the Italian 
sonnet pattern, which Milton  charac- 
teristically used. Note the rhyme scheme: 
A, BCCB, BDEB, DEBFB. These lines are 
also characteristically iambic pentameter in 
thythm. There is a break from sonnet 
thythm in line four, a trimeter instead of a 
pentameter line. In subject matter too, these 
lines differ from the sonnet in that the 
second idea, “sing for Lycidas,” refers to 
the succeeding matter of the whole poem, a 
sonnet customarily being complete within 
itself, both in form and matter. 

It seems probable here that Milton 
deliberately approximated the sonnet form 
as if to express by breaking somewhat from 
that metre and rigid rhyme scheme, evidence 
of the fact that he is “forcing” himself 
poetically. 

Bridges, in Milton’s Prosody, enunciates 
much the same principle as has been 
suggested here in regard to the first fourteen 
lines of Lycidas, when he comments on the 
following line from Samson Agonistes: 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds (1. 122) 

... it will have struck many readers that 

in the line where Milton puts his hero in 

rags, he must have been conscious that he 
was putting his verse in rags.. .' 

An additional point worthy of notice is 
that the final fourteen lines of Samson 
Agonistes, the entire concluding speech of 
‘Robert Bridges, Milton’s Prosody (Oxford: 
University Press, 1901), p. 43. 
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the chorus, has a rhyme scheme like that of 
the English sonnet. In the chorus of Samson 
Agonistes, the scheme is: ABAB, CDCD, 
EFEFEF. Its metrical pattern, however, is 
mostly iambic tetrameter, with only four 
lines of pentameter : 

All is best, though we oft doubt, 

What th’ unserchable dispose 

Of highest wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns 

And to his faithful Champion hath in place 

Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns 

And all that band them to resist 

His uncontrollable intent ; 

His servants he with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event 

With peace and consolation hath dismist, 

And caJm of mind all passion spent. 

Milton uses this finale as an expansion 
of the scheme used by Elizabethan drama- 
tists to bring a long speech to a close by 
means of rhyme. Milton uses here a form 
approximating the sonnet to bring the play 
to a close. These fourteen lines achieve 
something of the intensity, too, of the sonnet, 
for they sum the action and the moral of the 
play. 

It is characteristic of Milton’s art that he 
absorbed the traditional poetic forms, such 
as the sonnet, and used them for own pur- 
poses and in his own original way, while 
still preserving much of their traditional 


aesthetic values. KertH RINEHART. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


NATHANIEL LEE’S PORTRAIT 


IN Sir Sidney Lee’s admirable article on 

Nathaniel Lee in the Dictionary of 
National Biography it is stated that a por- 
trait of Lee appears in the Monthly Mirror, 
1812, xiii, 75. Actually, the illustration, 
which accompanies a short “ Biographical 
Sketch of Nathaniel Lee, The Poet,” was 
published in the February, 1802 issue of that 
journal (xiii, p. 74). Here it is stated that 
“The likeness of Nat. Lee, which appears 
in this number is the first that has been 
published: and the painting from which it 
is engraved is the only portrait that now 
exists, or that probably was ever taken of 
that extraordinary genius.” 

Mention of Lee in current writings on the 
Restoration drama is usually accompanied 
by a reference to the Monthly Mirror l\ike- 
ness as the only one known. There is 
another, much more skilfully executed, of 
which there are four copies. 
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The Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the British Museum possesses three portraits 
of Lee, variations of the same picture in the 
Garrick Club, London, attributed to William 
Dobson, and supposedly representing the 
dramatist. The two representations are 
wholly dissimilar in conception and execu- 
tion, although a careful scrutiny shows a 
remarkable agreement in the details of 
physiognomy. It is conceivable that the 
1802 work was actually produced from the 
Garrick Club painting, but in such a manner 
that it would have him represented for 
posterity in that sartorial excellence that he 
knew so infrequently. In contrast, the other 
depicts him as wretched man of wild, erratic 
fancy, of a highly imaginative if not actually 
delirious disposition; a melancholic whom 
Burton should have been happy to 
*‘ anatomise.’ 

The first recorded reference to Lee’s por- 
trait is to be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, XV, 1745, where the corre- 
spondent “W. G.,” after stating that he 
could not think of Lee without tears, con- 
fessed “‘a picture of him I never saw,” and 
that “He was a well-looking man, and had 
a very becoming head of hair.” 

September 3rd, 1778 saw the issue by 
John Watts the famous print seller of a 
mezzotint of the picture now to be seen in 
the Garrick Club and in the British Museum. 
The print measures approximately 12 inches 
x 10 inches and carries beneath the portrait 
the following inscription: 


Nath! Lee the Mad Poet. / (From an 
Original Picture in the Collection of Rich® 
Cosway, Esq’ R.A.) / Author of Eleven 
Tragedies, which were received with 
applause, two of them were written after 
he had been confin’d in Bedlam,’ / four 
years, he attempted Acting, but he did not 
succeed, he was found dead in the Street 
Anno 1690 after a Night of Riot and 
Extravagance. / Through all the inmost 
Chambers of the Sky, May there not be 
a Glimpse or Starry Spark, But Gods meet 
Gods & justle in the Dark. / Lee’s 
AEdipus / Pub‘ as the Act directs Sept 


*A Reference to The Massacre of Paris, produced 
at the Theatre Royal, during November, 1689, and 
published the following year. It had been written 
much earlier and parts of it had been borrowed to 
complete The Duke of Guise, 1682. The Princess 
of Cleve, which was published during 1689 had been 
staged at the Dorset Gardens theatre in November, 
1681. Evidently the writer of the caption was un- 
familiar with the dates. 
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opposite the 

London. / 

In the top left corner of the caption panel is 
printed Dobson’s name as artist, and in 
the top right corner that of J. Watts as 
engraver. However, if the picture does 
represent Lee, it could not be by Dobson, 
for that artist died in 1646. There is much 
to be said for the suggestion made in the 
Catalogue of the Garrick Club that it might 
well be an early work by Kneller. 

The Catalogue provides additional interest- 
ing information as follows: 

Called Nathaniel Lee (16532-1692). Paint. 

ing attributed to William Dobson. 22} x 

184, canvas, in an oval mount. Head and 

shoulders, fronting spectators, head to the 

left, his right hand to breast; long dark 
brown straggling hair, open white collar- 
less shirt, brown drapery over left 
shoulder; brown background. Mathews’ 
catalogue No. 104, as by Dobson. British 

Galleries of Art, 1825, p. 272; no artist 

named. 

Probably the portrait engraved in 1778 
in mezzotint by I. Watts as Nathaniel Lee 
by William Dobson and as in Richard 
Cosway’s possession. It was number 5 in 
the Great Saloon in Cosway’s house in 
Pall Mall in 1791, and lot 80 in the sale 
by Stanley of Cosway’s collection, May 
18, 1821, at 20 Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street, when it was described as “‘ Dobson 
—a capital and expressive portrait of Nat. 
Lee the Poet, much in the style of 
Vandyck, particularly the making of the 
hand.” A similar portrait was given to 
the Dulwich Picture Gallery in 1911 and 
was stated to have been “ Bt. of Colnaghi 
several years ago.” 

The engraving printed in the Monthly 
Mirror shows the subject in an oval 
mount, head and shoulders only, fronting the 
viewer, the head slightly inclined to the 
right of centre, with shoulder-length well- 
tended wavy hair; white scarf knotted at 
neck, dark coat; set against a dark back- 
ground. It is captioned “ Nathaniel Lee / 
the Poet | Pub. by Vernor & Hood Poultry 
Feb 27, 1802,” and around the bottom por- 
tion of the oval frame is printed, “ Eng‘ 
by Ridley from an original Drawing in the 
possession of L. P. Kemble, Esq.” 

A difficulty arises with the subpended note 
to the Ridley engraving that it is taken from 
the “drawing ” in the possession of Kemble. 


Mews, Charing Cross 
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In 1802 the Garrick Club’s painting was still 
with Richard Cosway (vide supra) and no 
“drawing” has ever been mentioned or 
seen. The only possible explanation is that, 
as has been already suggested, Ridley 
engraved from a sketch based on the 
“Dobson ” portrait; this “ drawing ” became 
the property of Kemble, and has since 
disappeared. ; : 

Dyce, in his Life of Shirley, prefaced to 
the famous text of the plays which was first 
published in 1833, wrote: “the beautiful 
head of hair is very conspicuous in a fine 
portrait of Lee in Mr. Matthew’s gallery at 
Highgate.” The author of the article on 
Nathaniel Lee in the Lives of the Most 
Eminent Literary and Scientific Men (Vol. 
Il, p. 144), 1838, provided the additional 
knowledge that ‘“‘ Mr. Mathew’s (sic) gallery 
has been dismantled since this (Dyce’s 
remark) was written, and we are not aware 
who has become the possessor of the 
portrait.” 

While the original of the Monthly Mirror 
“likeness” is today non-existent, and while 
the original from which the earliest mezzo- 
tint engraving was made is extant (together 
with three known copies), there would seem 
little, if any, justification in continuing to 
refer to and to accept as genuinely repre- 
sentative of Lee, the former. Admittedly 
the “ Dobson ” portrait does not flatter Lee, 
but it is the better artistically. And why 
Dobson’s name was attached to the print 
remains inexplicable. A. L. McLEop. 


The Pennsylvania State College. 


BORRICHIUS RECOMMENDS SOME 
ENGLISH POETS 


JN 1683 the publisher Daniele Paulli of 

Frankfurt brought out (Pro Sacrae 
Regiae Majestatis Daniae ac Norvagiae 
Librario) the Dissertationes Academicae de 
Poetis .. . in Hafniensi Lyceo assertae .. . 
of Olav Borrichius (1626-1690), the Danish 
polymath and voluminous writer on Paracel- 
san medicine, European travel and antiqui- 
ties, botany, archeology, philology, chemistry, 
metallurgy and Egyptian hermetics. The 
Catalogue Général des livres imprimes de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale requires three 
columns to list his published works (XVI, 
col. 515-518). The Biographie Universelle 
records that he was named professor of 
chemistry by Queen Christina in 1660, and 
elected member of the supreme council of 
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Copenhagen in 1686. The Dissertations 
mentioned above, based on university lec- 
tures delivered at Copenhagen between 1676 
and 1681, deal mainly with Latin poets of 
antiquity and the Renaissance although they 
include notices of many modern European 
writers in the vernacular. 

In much the citation manner of a Henry 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman of 1622 or 
Drayton’s Epistle to Reynolds of 1627, inno- 
cent of detailed literary criticisms, Borra- 
chius relates (on p. 161): 

Nec invito Apolline ora proluunt 
Britanni vernacula Hippocrene: lauda- 
tijam hoc nomine Galfredus Causerus, & 
Thomas Viatus quibus parum erat in 
equestribus sedisse, nisi & genio patriam 
linguam illustrarunt. Hodie in delitiis 
sunt Sidnejus, Spenscerus, Georgius Her- 
bertus, Franc. Hubertus, Th. Carevv, Mich. 
Drayton, Joh. Donne, Th. Randolp [sic], 
Ed. Waller, Ambr. Couley, Jo. Denham, 
Th. Killegrevv, Thom. Quarles, Henr. 
More, alii. 

He subsequently mentions Elias Ashmole, 
the writer on alchemy, and “ Myladie of 
Nievveastle.” This mode of literary record- 
ing agrees generally with the practice of 
seventeenth century English literary history 
as described by René Wellek in his scholarly 
The Rise of English Literary History 
(Chapel Hill, 1941, pp. 14-46), and is here 
reprinted as an interesting example of Euro- 
pean hack writing which demonstrates a 
level of competence similar to that which 
generally prevailed in England. Since 
Borrachius does not mention Jonson, Shake- 
speare, or Milton, while citing Chaucer, 
Spenser, Wyatt and Donne, we may assume 
that his knowledge of English letters was the 
sketchy, second-hand knowledge of a 
pretender to universality. 


University of Florida. R. H. Bowers. 


THE DATE OF THOMAS D’URFEY’S 
“THE RICHMOND HEIRESS ” 


THE date of the initial production of 

Thomas D’Urfey’s comedy The Rich- 
mond Heiress: Or, A Woman Once in the 
Right has puzzled literary scholars for thirty 
years or more. Five of the leading reference 
works dealing with dates of Restoration play 
performances give a span of three months 
in their attempts to fix the time of the first 
presentation of this drama. Allardyce Nicoll 
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dated The Richmond Heiress c. February, 
1692/3." Montague Summers advanced the 
date to March, 1692-3. Alfred B. Harbage* 
and the C.B.E.L.* concur in the date c. March 
of that year. Only recently did Cyrus L. 
Day propose c. April, 1693 as the date of 
its first stage performance.* 

The play certainly should not be dated 
earlier than April, since it is mentioned in 
a notice in The Gentleman’s Journal for that 
month. Contrary to present general prac- 
tice, in the seventeenth century magazines 
were published just after the month for 
which they were dated, and usually contained 
references to events which had occurred 
during that month. 

Yet there is far more important evidence 
on this matter to be found in a rather incon- 
spicuous but highly interesting letter from 
John Dryden to his friend, the poet and 
critic, William Walsh. Obviously discussing 
current news, Dryden writes a vivid descrip- 
tion of the first staging of The Richmond 
Heiress and the disorderly reception with 
which it met. So far as I am aware, this 
information about The Richmond Heiress 
has not been noticed in any previous attempt 
to date the play. The pertinent portion of 
Dryden’s letter follows: 


Durfey has brought another farce upon 
the Stage: but his luck has left him: it 
was suffered but foure dayes; and then 
kickd off for ever.” Yet his Second Act, 
was wonderfully diverting; where the 
scene was in Bedlam: & M's Bracegirdle 
and Solon* were both mad: the Singing 
was wonderfully good, And the two whom 
I nam’d, sung better than Redding and 
M's Ayloff, whose trade it was: at least 
our partiality carryed it for them. The 
rest was woefull stuff, & concluded with 
Catcalls; of which the two noble Dukes 


‘A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700, 
Cambridge, 1923, p. 361. 

*A Bibliography of the Restoration Drama, 
London [1934], p. 65. 

* Annals of English Drama, 975-1700, Phila- 
delphia, 1940, pp. 150-151. 

*Cambridge, 1941, II, 420. 

* Dates and Performances of Thomas D’Urfey’s 
Plays, Charlottesville, Va., 1950, p. 13. 

*London, p. 130. 

’Dryden misjudged either the play’s merits or 
D’Urfey’s perseverance, for a revised version “ with 
Alterations and Amendments ”’ appeared the follow- 
ing November, and played with apparent success. 

*Thomas Doggett, so nicknamed from_his 
famous réle in D’Urfey’s The Marriage-Hater 
Match’d, 1692. 
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of Richmond and St Albans were chief 

managers.” 
This letter is dated by Dryden “ Tuesday 
Afternoon May the 9 or 10” [1693]. In 
that year, Tuesday fell on the 9th of May, 
Consequently, if Dryden is dealing with a 
piece of recent gossip, and it seems certain 
that he is, we can deduce that the play was 
most probably produced near the end of 
April, subsequent performances _ possibly 
extending over into the first few days of 
May. Substantiating this dating is D’Urfey’s 
dedication to the first printed edition of the 
play, which refers to the “abuses and 
disturbances” with which the comedy was 
greeted in Drury Lane, and which is dated 
May 6, 1693. It is well known that play. 
wrights tried to get printed copies of their 
new plays out on the market as soon after 
a first performance as practicable, and hence 
the dates of Dryden’s letter and D’Urfey’s 
dedication seem to argue for a later date of 
performance than has hitherto been sup- 


posed. RAYMOND A. BISWANGER, Jr. 


State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N.Y. 


*As quoted in Charles E. Ward, The Letters of 
John Dryden, Durham, N.C., 1942, pp. 52-53. 


GEORGE CROFT AND DR. JOHNSON 


FTER the wealth of research that has 
been done on Dr. Johnson, it is almost 
unthinkable that there still remain un- 
recorded conversations and friendships. | 
have come across one person who has not 
heretofore been mentioned either by 
Boswell in the Life and the Journals nor by 
the careful editors of these works, G. Bir- 
beck Hill, Dr. L. F. Powell, and Dr. Pottle. 
His name is George Croft. According to 
the D.N.B., he was a clergyman of some 
prominence who flourished in the last three 
decades of the eighteenth and the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. He was at one 
time or another a fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, lecturer at St. Martin’s in 
Birmingham, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Elgin. His writings include the Bampton 
Lectures for 1786, in Defence of the Church 
of England; Cursory Observations, Chiefly 
Respecting Dr. Priestley; Thoughts concern- 
ing the Methodists and the Established 
Clergy; and A Short Commentary with 
Strictures, on Certain Parts of the Moral 
Writings of Dr. Paley and Mr. Gisborne etc. 
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It is in this last work that references to 
Dr. Johnson occur. I will merely list them 
and identify the context in which they are 
to be found. 

1. Speaking of the right of free discussion, 
Croft says that such a right has its limita- 
tions. “Can it answer any good purpose to 
tell a man, that he is at liberty to think as 
absurdly as he chuses? What is the general 
conduct of those, whom Dr. Johnson once 
called Laxity Bigots? ” (p. xiii). 

2. Still on the subject of excesses in speech 
and publication, Croft points out: “ Volu- 
bility of speech creates admiration, but, as 
Dr. Johnson once observed of Churchill, he 
may go quickly who carries no weight with 
him. To those who boast in the multiplicity 
of discourses, delivered by Enthusiasts, we 
may repeat the answer of the same great 
man to Goldsmith, ‘Two and forty six- 
pences are only equal to one guinea.’” 
(p. Xvi). 

3. In some observations about lawyers 
Croft quotes Dr. Johnson as follows: 
“Dr. Johnson, who was no loose casuist, 
vindicated in my hearing, the practice of 
advocates . . —' Sir, There is no harm in 
pleading for the criminal party. Every one 
has a right to plead his own cause, and if 
he have a right to plead himself, he has an 
equal right to call upon another to plead 
it for him. An advocate is only blameable 
when he goes into court with corrupt and 
perjured witnesses. It is said of Sir Matthew 
Hale, that he set out with a determination 
to plead no cause which was not just. He 
found himself mistaken in a particular in- 
stance, and afterwards followed the usual 
practice.” (pp. 136-137.) This quotation, 
incidentally, parallels other remarks made by 
Johnson to Boswell when the latter had 
qualms about “‘ the nice feeling of honesty.” 
There is a complete discussion of this subject 
in the recently published Dr. Johnson and 
the Law, by Edward Mc Adam, Jr. 

George Croft was not related to Herbert 
Croft, frequently spoken of by Boswell in 
connection with the life of Young. It would 
be interesting to know how this Croft met 
Johnson, and whether, among his family 
papers, mentioned by the D.N.B., any other 
references to Johnson exist. 


BERTRAM D. SARASON. 





North Haven, 
Conn. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ENGLISH 
PROSE READING 


(Continued from page 63) 


FICTION AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE 


Turning from language and grammar to 
prose fiction, we might begin by noting 
Sidney’s Arcadia.' Bunyan was a favourite 
—‘ Was there ever yet any thing written by 
mere man that was wished longer by its 
readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress?”? The 
Dictionary proves his reading of Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and shows that he knew both the 
Motteux* and the Jervas® translations of 
Don Quixote. He thought well of Swift's 
A Tale of a Tub,’ but spoke a little dis- 
paragingly of Gulliver's Travels—‘ When 
once you have thought of big men and little 
men, it is very easy to do all the rest.”” Of 
the notable novels of his own century he had 
read Richardson’s Pamela,* Clarissa,’ and 
Sir Charles Grandison:*® Fielding’s Tom 
Jones'' and Amelia—he read through the 
latter “without stopping”:'? Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield:** and Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina‘* and Cecilia.’* He must have read 
many more for which positive evidence is 
lacking: I would not care to claim that he 
had read Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, for 
example, or Smollett’s novels, Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, or Mackenzie’s Man of 
Feeling, though he may well have done so. 
I know of no direct proof. I give (in a foot- 


* 1590. Perhaps Johnson read it in the 1725 edit. 
(Letter 880: D). 


* Piozzi, 180. Cf. Life, ii. 238. 


71719, D under awning, ironwood, locker, 
wound. 

*1700-3. D under discourteous. 

°1742. D under adroit. 


* 1704. Life, i. 452, v. 44: Swift, 26, 111. 

’ Life, ii. 319. Cf. D, and Swift, 85. 

*D. 

* Cat. 500: Life, ii. 341: Letter 31: D. 

*° Letter 49. 

" Life, ii. 174. 

'? Life, iii. 43. 

'* Life, iii. 375. 

™ Much evidence of Johnson's knowledge in 
Fanny Burney’s Diary. 


8 Life, iv. 223, and Fanny Burney’s Diary. 
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note’) a few examples of minor works of 
fiction probably known to him. 

Any brief survey of Johnson’s reading of 
non-fictitious works of general literature 
must reflect the variety of subject-matter. 
Besides The Scholemaster, Johnson had 
read Toxophilus, and, since he wrote a Life 
of Ascham for Bennet’s edition of the 
English Works (which may have been the 
edition of the work recorded in the 
Catalogue),‘" he may be presumed to have 
known his Ascham. He quoted often from 
Raleigh’s Judicious and Select Essayes and 
Observations'® in the Dictionary. 

Of seventeenth century authors, it can be 
shown that he knew Bacon,'* Burton,” 
Peacham,”. Drummond,”* and Milton,” 
and the list can easily be extended to include 
Howell,** Walton,?> Sir Thomas Browne,”® 
Cowley,”’ Temple,”* and Selden.*® Miscel- 


*®W. Bradshaw, Letters writ by a Turkish Spy 
(1687-93), (Life, iv. 199). 

Mary de la R. Manley, History of her Own Life 
and Times (1725 under this title), (Life, iv. 199). 

Charlotte Lennox, The Life of Harriet Stuart 
ieee (Hawkins, 286). The Female Quixote (1752), 


J. Hawkesworth, Almoran and Hamet (1761), 
(Letter 514). 

Frances Sheridan, Memoirs of Miss Sidney 
Bidulph (1761-7), (Life, i. 389). 

7276. Bennet’s edit. was published 1761. 

** Printed 1650. D quotations include some from 
the Apologie for his voyage to Guiana which 
accompanied the Essayes. 

** Essaies (1612), (D): Apophthegmes new and 
- ee (D): New Atlantis (1627), (Rambler, 


*° The anatomy of melancholy (1621), ‘‘ the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours 
sooner than he wished to rise” (Life, ii. 121: also 
440, iii. 415: Cat. 472: Hawkins 40: D). 

21The Compleat Gentleman (1622), (D—1661 
edit. used). 

22 Cypresse Grove (1623), (D). 

> An Apology ... against Smectymnuus (1642), 
(Milton, 15): The Reason of Church-government 
(1642), (ibid., 47): Areopagitica (1644), (ibid., 58): 
Considerations touching the likeliest means to 
remove Hirelings out of the Church (1659), (ibid., 
14): Of True Religion. . . . (1673), (ibid., 149). 

** Epistolae Ho-Elianae (1645, coll. edit. 1655), 
(Milton, 55). 

> The Compleat Angler (1653), (Life, iv. 311: D 
has about 160 quotations from Walton, many from 
the Lives, but many such as those under bream, 
chub, grayling, loach, mayfly, minnow, pike, 
salmon etc. from the Angler. 

** Hydriotaphia and Garden of Cyrus (1658), 
(Life of Browne). 

“a Essays, included in Works (1668), (Cowley, 


** Miscellanea (i. 1680: ii. 1690: iii. 1701), but 
constant references indicate close knowledge of 
Temple’s writings (e.g. Life, i. 218: iii. 257). 

* Table-Talk (1689), (Life, v. 311). 
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laneous books of his own century include 
the Letters of Katherine Philips,*° Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague,** and the Earl of 
Chesterfield :*? Defoe’s Apparition of Mrs, 
Veal:** some of Arbuthnot’s writings:* 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World:* and 4 
generous selection of Swift.** 


CRITICISM AND BIOGRAPHY 


Much evidence is available to inform us 
of the nature and extent of Johnson’s read. 
ing of critical and biographical literature, 
He knew Winstanley’s,*’ Jacob’s,** and 
Cibber’s*® collections of poets’ lives: he had 
copies of Horace Walpole’s Catalogue of the 
royal and noble authors of England*® and 
T. Warton’s History of English Poetry:* 
he saw J. Spence’s Observations, Anecdotes, 
and Characters of Books and Men in manu. 
script:** he possessed J. Nichol’s Bio 
graphical and Literary Anecdotes of William 
Bowyer:** and the Dictionary quotes G. 
Mackenzie’s Lives and Characters of the 
most eminent writers of the Scots nation 
(1708-22). Books on poetry with which he 


°° Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus (1705), (Ros- 
common, ° 

°1 1763. “I have heard him say he never read 
but one book, which he did not consider as obliga- 
tory, through in his whole life,” and this was the 
book (Piozzi, 166). i 

32 1774, (Life, iii. 53: iii. 351 refers to the Miscel- 
laneous Works of 1778). 

3° Proposals for printing . . . A Treatise of the 
Art of Political Lying (1712), (D under hoard), 
The History of John Bull (1712), (D). Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus (1741), (Pope, 222: D). 

541706 (Life, ii. 163) 

851762 (Cat. 129). : 

36 4n Argument against abolishing Christianity 
(1710), (Swift, 31), A Preface to the B—p of 
S-r-m’s Introduction. . . . (1713), (ibid., 50), and 
quotations from all the following in the Dictionary: 

Predictions for the Year 1708, Account of the 
Death of Mr. Partridge (1708), The Sentiments of a 
Church of England Man (1708), A Project for the 
Advancement of Religion (1709), A Letter . . 
Concerning the Sacramental Test (1709), A Medita- 
tion upon a Broom-Stick (1710), The Presbyterians 
Plea of Merit (1733), Directions to Servants (1745), 
and The Story of the Injured Lady (1746). 

37W. Winstanley. Lives of the most famous 
English Poets (1687), (Hawkins, 533). ‘ 

*°G. Jacob, An historical Account of the Lives 
and Writings of our most considerable English 
Poets (1720. re-issued 1723 as vol. ii of Poetical 
Register). (Stepney, 2: Hawkins, 533). : 
My” Cibber, The Lives of the Poets (1753), (Lift, 
iii. ; 

4° 1758 (Cat. 496). 

“Vol. i, 1774 (Cat. 535). 

“2 Life, iv. 63. me 

“21778, enlarged 1782 (Cat. 287: Life, iv. 369). 
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was familiar include Gascoigne’s,“* Rymer’s 
translation of Rapin on Aristotle,** Gran- 
villes Essay upon Unnatural Flights in 
Poetry,*® Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry,“ 
and Gildon’s Laws of Poetry.** He discussed 
many of Dryden’s critical prefaces in his 
Life of that poet,*® and appears to have read 
Clifford,®® Millbourne,®* and Derrick®* (who 
all wrote about Dryden), too. It may be 
taken that he knew Walsh on Epistolary 
Composition and Amorous Poetry,** and 
both Walsh and Pope** on pastorals. 

He had J. Urry’s edition of Chaucer,**® J. 
Hughes’s edition of Spenser,’ and T. 
Warton’s Observations on the _ Faerie 
Queene** (the last of which he quoted in the 
Dictionary under unfamiliar). His 1740 
edition of Bacon is now at Yale,°® and he 
knew Mallet’s Life.°° Walton’s Lives was 
“one of his most favourite books.”*' 

Behind Johnson’s Life of Milton can be 
discerned authorities which in themselves 


“G. Gascoigne, Certayne notes of Instruction 
concerning the making of verse (1572), (Waller, 


“T, Rymer, Reflections on Aristotle’s treatise of 
poesie (1674), (Cowley, 167). 

“©1701 (Letter 653). 

“1702 (Cat. 130). 

“1721 (Roscommon, 28: J. Philips, 12). 

* Dedication, The Rival Ladies (1664), (Dryden, 
16): Dedication, The Indian Emperor (1667), (ibid., 
21): Of Dramatick Poesie (1668), (ibid., 25): 
Preface, Secret Love (1668), (ibid., 28): Prologue 
and Epilogue, An Evening’s Love (1671), (ibid., 
44): Notes and Observations on the Empress of 
Morocco (1674), (ibid., 33): ‘The Author’s Apology 
for Heroique Poetry and Poetique Licence,’ The 
State of Innocence (1677), (ibid., 73): Dedication 
& Preface, All for Love (1678), (ibid., 79): A 
Preface containing the Grounds of Criticism in 
Tragedy, Troilus and Cressida (1679), (ibid., 65): 
Dedication, The Spanish Fryar (1681), (ibid., 67): 
Preface, Sylvae (1685), (Roscommon, 25) 

“M. Clifford, Notes upon Mr. Dryden's 
Poems. . . . (1687), (Dryden, 50). 

“L. Millbourne, Notes on Dryden’s Virgil (698), 
(ibid., 307). 

"S. Derrick, Miscellaneous Works of John 
Dryden (1760), (Life. i. 456: v. 117) 

"1692 (Walsh, 11). 

“Preface on pastorals to eclogues in Dryden’s 
Virgil (but probably by K. Chetwood), (1710), 
(Walsh, 4). 

“On Pastoral Poetry, Guardian, 1713, (Pope, 68). 

1721 (Cat. 220). 

"1715 (Hughes, 13). 

1754 (Cat. 29). 

“W. K. Wimsatt, Philosophic Words. (New 
Haven, 1948) reproduces a page as frontispiece. Cf. 
also, R. Ingven and C. A. Stonehill, A Relic of Dr. 
Johnson a printed, 1929). 

Mallet, 11. It was part of 1740 edit. 

Life, ii. 363. Walton’s Donne was published 
1640, Wotton (1651), Hooker (1665), Herbert (1670), 
Sanderson (1678). 
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give a representative picture of Miltonic 
scholarship for the period 1690-1750. To 
the Lives by E. Phillips,** Toland,** 
Fenton, Birch,®* and Peck*® can be added 
Bentley’s edition of Paradise Lost,*’ which 
Johnson quoted in the Dictionary under 
instincted : Richardson’s comments: 
Thomas Newton’s editions,** also quoted in 
the Dictionary: and the Essay of W. 
Lauder’® which deceived Johnson (cf. Life, 
i. 229-31). Concerning Pope, he had read 
J. Warton’s Essay’’ and Rufthead’s Life,” 
saying of the latter author, “ he knew noth- 
ing of Pope, and nothing of poetry.”’* 
Pope’s Letters’* and those of Dennis’ are 
quoted in the Dictionary, and he was 
familiar with other critical writings of 
Dennis’*® and with Pope’s counter-attack 
against Dennis:’’ he knew Spence’s Essay”® 
on the translation of the Odyssey. For 
Swift, there can be noted the Earl of Orrery’s 
Remarks on the Life and Writings (1752),”* 
Delaney’s Observations upon Lord Orrery’s 
Remarks (1754),*°° Hawkesworth’s Life (in 
his 1754-5 edition of the Works),*' and 
Deane Swift’s Essay upon the Life, Writings, 
and Character of Dr. Jonathan Swift 
(1755).*? 

Other lives, memoirs, or critical studies 


*In Letters of State, Written by . .. Milton 


(1694), (Milton, 1, n.2). 

*° 1698 (ibid.). 

** Prefaced to Paradise Lost (1725), (ibid., 1). 

*° 1738 edit. of Works (ibid., 1, n.2). 

**F. Peck, New Memoirs of the Life and Poetical 
Works of Mr. John Milton (1740), (Cat. 396). 

*7 1732 (Milton, 243). 

** Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (ibid., 1, n.2). 

** Paradise Lost, with Life and Notes (1749): 
Paradise Regained, &c. (1752): (Life, i. 517). 

7° An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns (1750). 

™! Essay on the writings and genius of Pope (i, 
1756: ii, 1782), (Life, 1. 448: ii. 167: iii. 229: 
Letter 96). 

721769 (Letter 696). 

"® Life, ii. 166. 

™* Letters of Mr. Pope, And Several Eminent Per- 
sons (1735), (Pope, 171). 

”S’ Letters upon Several Occasions (1696), and/or 


Original Letters, Familiar, Moral and Critical 
(1721). 
"© Reflections . . . upon . An Essay upon 


Criticism (1711), (Pope, 34), and Remarks upon 
Mr. Pope’s Translation of Homer (1717), (Black- 
more, 22). 

7’ The Narrative .. . Concerning the . . . Frenzy 
of Mr. John Denntis), (1713), (Addison, 64). 
7* 1726-7 (Pone, 137). 
79 Life, iii. 249: v. 238: Swift, 14. 
* Life, iii, 249: v. 238. 
" Swift, 1: Letters 514, 696. 
" Swift, 16. 
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known to Johnson must be relegated to a 
footnote,** but something must be said 
about the theatre although the subject of the 
present article excludes consideration of 
particular plays. 

He quoted Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last 
Age* in his Dictionary, knew An Account 
of the English dramatick Poets by Lang- 
baine*® (“ the great detector of 
plagiarism ”),°* und possessed a copy of 
Baker’s Biographia Dramatica.*" He knew 
Jeremy Collier’s attack on the theatre** and 
could refer to the Roscius Anglicans of J. 
Downes.*® There is evidence that he owned 
or knew the First Folio of Shakespeare,*° 
the second issue of the Third Folio,’' and 


*°G. Burnet, Some Passages of the Life and 
Death of John Earl of Rochester (1680), (Life, iii. 
192: Rochester, 5, 12). 

E. Fenton, Observations on the Works of 
Edmund Waller (1730), (Roscommon, 2). 

G. Burnet, The Life and Death of Sir Matthew 
Hale (1682), (Life, iv. 311). 

T. Sprat, The Works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, 
with Life. . . . (1668), (Cowley, 1). 

W. Molyneux, Some Familiar Letters between 
Mr. Locke and several of his Friends (1708), (Black- 
more 9). 

J. Dennis, Remarks on .. . Prince Arthur (1696), 
(Blackmore, 9). 

R. Pack, Memoirs of Wycherley, in Vol. i of 
Posthumous Works (1728-9), (Butler, 13). 

J. Welwood, life of Rowe prefaced to latter's 
“ve of Lucan’s Pharsalia (1720 edit.), (Rowe, 
» nl). 

C. Wilson (? J. Oldmixon), Memoirs of Con- 
greve (1730), (Congreve, 2, n.5). 

C. Cibber, Apology (1740), (Life, ii. 92: iii. 72). 

G. Sewell, Life and Character of Mr. John 
Philips (1712), (Philips, 1). 

W. Oldisworth, A Character of Mr. (E.) Smith, 
pref. to The Works (1714), (Smith, 2). 

P. Murdoch, Life of Thomson, pref. to Works 
(1762), (Thomson, 1). 

O. Goldsmith, Life of Thomas Parnell (1770), 
(Parnell, 1: Life, ii. 166). 

. Mason, The Poems of Mr. Gray (with) 
Memoirs (1775). (‘I forced myself to read it... 
I found it mighty dull,” Life, iii. 31). 

T. Gibbons, Memoirs of Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. 
a laa 2). 


*° 1691 (Lives of Poets, xxvi). 

** Otway, 5. 

*7 1782 (Cat. 183). It appeared in 1764 as The 
Companion to the Playhouse. 

**A Short View of the Immorality and Profane- 
ness of the English Stage (1698), (Congreve, 19). 

*° 1708 (Cowley, 39: Shakespeare, 67). Johnson 
knew also Dennis’ Remarks and Sewell’s Observa- 
tions on Cato (Addison, 39 & 68). 

“Cat. 467, but Austin Dobson (‘Johnson’s 
Library’) suggested that the ‘1623’ of the Cata- 
logue was “plainly a misprint for ‘ 1632,’” the 
date of the Second Folio. 

"' Cat. 353 
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the editions of Rowe,”* Pope,”* Theobald” 
Hanmer,”* Warburton,”* Steevens,*’ Capell," 
and the edition published by Stockdale” 
His knowledge of Shakespeare’s sources was 
possibly obtained chiefly from Charlotte 
Lennox’s Shakespear Illustrated,’”’ but he 
had read the critical writings of Ravens. 
croft,"*' Gildon,"*? Upton,’**—_ Grey, 
Farmer,'*’ Elizabeth Montague,'’* and 
Morgann,'’’ of which details are given 


below. A. D. ATKINSON, 
(To be continued) 


*2 1709 (Shakespeare, 43). 

*° 1725 (Pope, 128). 

°** 1733 (Shakespeare, 46: D). 

°° 1744-6 (Life, i. 175). 

°° 1747 (Cat. 131). 

*7 1766 (Cat. 179). 

Yee (“he doth gabble monstrously,” Life, 


Vv. op 

°° 1784 (Cat. 493). 

10° 1753-4 (Shakespeare, 103: D). 

‘tE, Ravenscroft, Preface to Titus Andronicus 
(1687), (Shakespeare, 166). 

*°2C, Gildon, Remarks on the Plays of Shake- 
speare (1710), (supplement to Curl’s Rowe), 
(Shakespeare, 114: ? Cat. 261). 

*°? J. Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare 
(1746), (Shakespeare, 50). 

4 Z. Grey, Critical, historical and explanatory 
— on Shakespeare (1754), (Cat. 45: Shakespeare, 


sR. Farmer, An Essay on the Learning of 
Shakespeare (1767), (Life, iii. 477). 

6 4n Essay on the writings and genius of 
Shakespear. . . . (1769), (‘I have, indeed, not read 
it all,” Life, ii. 88: ‘* neither I, nor Beauclerk, nor 
Mrs. Thrale, could get through it,” ibid., v. 245). 

TM. Morgann, An Essay on the Dramatic 
Character of Falstaff (1777), (Life, iv. 192). 


THOMAS GRAY AND HIS 
ITALIAN TEACHER 


[N various references to Thomas Gray, the 

poet, and his Italian studies, there 
appears to be some confusion between the 
two teachers of Italian in this country. 
E. de Selincourt in his scholarly work on 
Wordsworth, Notes IX.454 of “The 
Prelude,” states that Wordsworth studied 
Italian at Cambridge under Isola, who had 
formerly been Gray’s teacher.” 

This reference to Gray’s Italian teacher 
seems to be based on a letter of Charles 
Lamb (Letters of Charles Lamb, edited by 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, Vol. 11, Ch. XIX, 
p. 141) which reads—‘ Agostino Isola had 
been compelled to fly from Milan because 
a friend took up an English book in his 
apartment which he had carelessly left in 
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view. This good old man numbered among 
his pupils Gray the poet, Mr Pett and in his 
old age Wordsworth whom he instructed in 
the language.” 

That Isola was an Italian teacher in Cam- 
bridge is beyond dispute. He certainly gave 
lessons to Wordsworth but did he ever give 
lessons to Gray? The evidence is that Piazza 
was Gray’s teacher, as the following refer- 
ences show. 

There is a joint letter of Emma Isola and 
Charles Lamb to Miss Humphreys, January 
9th 1821 (Vol. 11, p. 290 in Letters of Charles 
Lamb), edited by E. V. Lucas, who gives 
the following footnote: 

“This is a particularly interesting letter, 
not only for its fun, but because it contains 
our first intimation of a new influence in 
Lamb’s life, Emma Isola, whom later he 
and his sister adopted. Emma was one of 
the daughters of Charles Isola of Emmanuel 
College Cambridge, Esquire Bedell of the 
University, son of Agostino Isola, also of 
Cambridge, the Italian critic and teacher of 
Italian among whose pupils had been Words- 
worth, and who had assisted Thomas Gray 
when he was Professor of History and 
Modern Languages.” Isola was appointed 
teacher of Italian by Gray. The following 
is taken from Dante in English Literature, 
by Paget Toynbee, Vol. 1, p.358-9: 
“Agostino Isola, was appointed Italian 
teacher at Cambridge in 1768 by Gray, who 
had just been nominated by the Duke of 
Grafton to the professorship of history and 
modern languages. In 1768 Isola published 
at Cambridge an edition of Tasso in two 
volumes, and in 1789 an edition of Ariosto 
infour volumes; and about this time he gave 
lessons to Wordsworth.” 

The Dictionary of National Biography 
states: “In 1762, Gray had applied to Lord 
Bute for the professorship of history and 
modern languages at Cambridge, founded 
by George I in 1724, and now vacant by the 
death of Hellett Turner. His salary was 
371'; out of which he had to provide an 
Italian teacher.” In an interesting letter from 
Gray to his tutor the Rev. George Birkett, 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, dated 
"_ 8, 1736, occurs the following: 

ir, 

As I shall stay only a fortnight longer in 
Town, I'll beg to give yourself the trouble 
of writing out my Bills and sending ’em 
that I may put myself out of Debt, as 
soon as I can come down: if Piazza should 
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come to you, you'll be so good as to satisfie 
him; I protest, I forgot what I owe him, 
but he is honest enough to tell you right. 
My father and mother desire me to send 


their compliments, and I beg you'd 
believe me. 
Your most obedt. humble servt. 


Gray. 

This appears conclusive evidence that the 
poet as an undergraduate was receiving les- 
sons from Piazza. 

In the Correspondence of Thomas Gray, 
by Toynbee and Whibley, is the following 
letter from Gray to West, dated March 1737, 
Cambridge: “ I learn Italian like any dragon, 
and in two months am got through the 16th 
book of Tasso, whom I hoid in great admira- 
tion. I want you to learn too, that I may 
know your opinion of him; nothing can be 
easier than that language to any one who 
knows Latin and French already, and there 
are few so copious and expressive.” 

It was doubtless under Piazza that Gray 
was learning Italian ‘like any dragon, as 
he wrote to West in March 1737. After this 
it is stated that he continued his study of 
Italian at Florence under the Abate 
Bouducci. 

Piazza contributed an Italian poem to the 
Cambridge Gratulatio on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales in 1736. He 
there describes himself as ‘ Assistente del 
Regio Professore delle lingue moderne.’ 

Agostino Isola was appointed teacher of 
Italian and Spanish in 1764 and died in 1797 
aged 84. 

It would appear then, that Charles Lamb 
was in error in asserting that Gray was 
actually a pupil of Isola. He had certainly 
acquired a competent knowledge of Italian 
long before he met the latter. We cannot 
of course exclude the possibility that they 
read Italian authors together, and Isola’s 
grand-daughter, who was doubtless Lamb’s 
informant, may have given the wrong im- 
pression that Isola was Gray’s Italian 


Master. H. ROSSITER SMITH. 


THE EPISTOLARY PAST IN 
ENGLISH 


AS Elia remarks in the essay entitled 

“ Distant Correspondents,” a certain 
“confusion of tenses,” a “grand solecism 
of two presents, is in a degree common to 
all postage’: one present being the writer’s 
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and the other present the recipient’s.1. To 
put it less epigrammatically, the writer’s 
present ofien is the recipient’s past. Elia 
omitted any reference to the Latin epistolary 
writers in this connexion, but, as every 
scholar knows they, or at any rate Cicero, 
had got round the difficulty by using a past 
tense for a verb expressing an action or 
situation that would belong to the past when 
the letter was read, e.g.: “ plura scribam ad 
te, cum constitero, nunc eram plane in medio 
mari” (Ad Att. 5, 12, 3). Cicero is on the 
sea at the time of writing. 

Has anyone pointed out instances of the 
same courteous device in English letter- 
writing? Lamb, obviously, was unaware 
of any. Yet he might have found one in 
Arden of Feversham, Act Il, Scene II. There 
Michaell reads a letter of his own inditing, 
which begins: “My duety remembred, 
Mistress Susan, hoping in God you be in 
good health, as I Micaell was at the making 
heereof . . .”” (italics mine). Shall we say 
that humanism was then in its hey-day and 
showed itself even in the most unlikely 
places? that an Elizabethan clown might 
have taught Elia a thing or two in that line? 
Or shall we look for analogies in the verna- 
cular? My old master, Professor Koszul, 
refers me to the general tendency of the 
Englishman to adopt the position of the per- 
son with whom he is conversing (see the use 
of auxiliaries in questions) or the person 
whose words he reports (indirect speech). 

Anyhow, if the anonymous author of 
Arden of Feversham may have been, for all 
we know, untouched by classical influence, 
the same can hardly be said of John Donne 
when he dates the letter to Sir Edward 
Herbert first printed by Mr. Hayward (The 
Nonesuch Press, 1929, page 466): “23 Jan. 
1614 [Old Style] which was the very day 
wherein I took orders.” Here we have an 
unmistakable equivalent to the Latin 
epistolary way of dating, for which Lamb 
fumbles (perhaps coquettishly) at the end of 
his Latin letter to John Rickman: ‘ Enfield 
Chase Side October 4, 1828. I can’t put this 
properly into Latin. Dabam, what is it?’” 

Indeed, when one’s attention has been 
called to it, I dare say one will find many 
more instances of the epistolary past in Early 
Modern English, and perhaps then gram- 
marians may theorize over them. 

PIERRE LEGOUIS. 


*See a correspondence on this subject in 7.L.S. 
(June 20 and 27, Aug. 1, 1952). 
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THE RECEPTION OF THOMSON’S 
*‘ LIBERTY ’ 


[N a recent study of James Thomson's 

Liberty (1735-36) I attempted to present 
the setting of the poem in Walpole’s last 
decade.’ A few references from sources not 
hitherto accessible to me may now be used 
as additional illustrations of contemporary 
attitudes. Private letters from Aaron Hill 
to Thomson in 1735 and 1736 combined 
extravagant praise of the poem with adverse 
criticism of the style,? but Hill publicly 
praised and defended Liberty without quali- 
fication in the Prompter, especially No. 28, 
February, 1735. He begins his essay thus: 


The Great and serious Genius of the 
Author, from the Second Part of whose 
Poem on Liperty, I have taken my 
Motto, appears, like Gulliver in Lilliput, 
so much above the common Size of his 
Cotemporary Wits, that, being too weak- 
sighted to take in His Proportions, we are 
fore’d to consider him, in Parts; and, 
where we fail to discover him, as He is, 
we misrepresent him, from our Fancy. 


In answer to a clergyman’s objection that 
the style is pompous and obscure, the 
Prompter points out that the piece is clearly 
““a Layman’s honest Sermon, against 
CORRUPTION,” defends the meter, and 
ironically deplores the praise Thomson gives 
to Socrates when he might have given it toa 
Christian prelate. Hill shows that he is 
aware of the political and perhaps the anti- 
clerical implications of Thomson’s work. In 
No. 135, February 24, 1736, the Prompter 
takes its motto from Liberty V, just pub- 
lished, echoes the lament about the decline 
of wit and public spirit among the moderns, 
and proceeds to high compliment: 
I KNOW not, whether one Exception is not 
necessary: Since the Author of that Manly 
Poem, which has furnish’d me the Motto 
of this Paper, seems to have been born 
in this vile Age, to vindicate the Honour 
of Deprav’d Humanity; and shew the 
World a Sample, of what MAN was, 
formerly. : 

Pray Heaven, His Title to the Pro- 
phetic, prove as manifest, as to the Poetic, 
Claim, of Inspiration!—I shou'd die, with 
Joy, as well as Resignation, cou’d I flatter 


‘The Background of Thomson's ‘ Liberty,’ Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, xxxviii, No. 2; see cxcvil, 110. 
?Op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
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my warm Wishes with a Prospect, even 
in Possibility, of such a CHANGE, as He 
foretells, in the Conclusion of His (never 
to be equall’d) Poem. 
Later numbers of the Prompter also have 
mottoes from Liberty (Nos. 143, 148, 159, 
March 19, April 6, May 14). 

The lines in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(vi[December, 1736], 743) “On Mr. THom- 
son’s Picture drawn by Mr. SLAUGHTER, 
with the Figure of LIBERTY in his Hand, as 
describ’d by him in his Poem on that Sub- 
ject” have long been known to the bio- 
graphers, but it should be noted that this 
picture can be identified as undoubtedly the 
original of a print in the British Museum in 
which Thomson is represented holding in 
his right hand an open book displaying the 
title “ Liberty by J.T.” and the figure of the 
goddess with cap and rod. The print says 
“Painted by Wilson,” but the attribution to 
Stephen Slaughter is probably better, though 
the question will require further discussion.* 

Mrs. Lois G. Morrison has kindly called 
my attention to the following piece: 

Magnanimity. A Poem. With The 

Characters of some of the greatest Men 

of the Age. By Robert Moncrieff... . 

London: Printed for the Author; and sold 

at the Booksellers and Pamphlet Shops of 

London and Westminster. MDCCXXXV. 

(Price one Shilling.) 

In the course of his Introduction the 
mysterious Mr. Moncrieff says: 

While I was celebrating the Assertors of 

Liberty, it was scarce possible for me not 

to say something in praise of Liberty 

itself. I would not, however, by any 
means be thought to aim at measuring my 

Launce with my Countryman Mr. Thomp- 

son, who has lately obliged the World with 

an excellent Poem upon this Subject. I 

shall be satisfied if those who admired his 

Poem will but endure mine. I am pleased 

to find that this Gentleman seems to have 

a real Notion, and a true Feeling of the 

Subject he writes upon, as appears by 

the following Lines in his Description of 

an antient Roman Senate. (P. vii.) 

He then quotes Liberty I, 80-85, and con- 
tinues : 

Mr. Thompson and I, if we will speak 

Truth, must both of us confess, that too 

many of our Countrymen, the North 


*See Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits in 
the British Museum, iv, 274 
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Britons, have of late Years, given but poor 
Proofs either of Magnanimity, or of their 
Love of Liberty. (P. viii.) 
Magnanimity was published at the end of 
January or the beginning of February, 1735. 
About a fortnight later the two poems are 
again associated in Eustace Budgell’s Bee 
Revived, viii, 458, No. 103: 
Mr. Thompson has published two Poems, 
Entitled, Liberty. This Gentleman has 
given such Proofs of a fine Genius in his 
Seasons, and his excellent Poem, Entitled 
Britannia, That we think it sufficient to 
say he has lost no Reputation, by his two 
last Pieces upon Liberty. 
Mr. Moncrieff, a Gentleman who never 
appeared in Print before, and a Country- 
man of Mr. Thompson’s, has likewise just 
published a Poem, entitled, Magnanimity; 
with the Characters of some of the greatest 
Men of the Age. 
Mrs. Morrison, to whom I owe this reference 
also, has evidence tending to show that 
Magnanimity may be the work of Budgell 
himself. A friendly relationship between 
Budgell and Thomson seems to be indicated 
at least as early as the elaborate praise of 
The Seasons and Britannia in Budgell’s 
Letter to Cleomenes King of Sparta (1731). 
These compliments to Liberty may have been 
paid for both personal and political reasons. 
It may also be added here that one of the 
most extended imitations of Liberty is to 
be found in a poem in heroic couplets called 
The Year Forty-One. Carmen Seculare. 
Two editions of this piece appeared in 1741, 
the first published by Jacob Robinson and 
the second by J. Huggonson. The poem 
imitates Thomson at length in the presenta- 
tion of the flight of Liberty and the con- 
nexion of Liberty and the fine arts, and 
introduces a tableau in which the allegorical 
figures of Britannia and Liberty appear in 


Thomson’s manner. ALAN D..McKiLuop. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 


EARLY BANKING IN WOODBRIDGE 


r would appear that there were no banks 

in Woodbridge before the American War 
of Independence. Woodbridge was then 
only a market town which exported cheese, 
butter, salt, wood and sack-cloth." In 1776 
when in other towns the government was 


* Magna Britannia, Suffolk, 1730, p. 225. 
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using bankers to call in deficient gold coin, 
the coin was being exchanged in Woodbridge 
by James Smyth, a silver smith. Two banks 
grew up later, about the same time, but in 
neither case can the exact date of founding 
be given. Perhaps they were opened in the 
late 1780’s or the 1790’s since Woodbridge 
was growing rapidly at that time as the 
export of corn by sea increased.* All that 
we know is that in 1792 there was lost a £10 
note of the Woodbridge & West Suffolk 
Bank of Messrs. Cooper & Alexander, and 
in the same year Messrs. Brooke, Riches & 
Collett opened a subscription list for the 
relief of the French clergy in this country.‘ 

Both banks had their origin in trades. The 
Alexanders as well as being bankers were 
connected with the iron and corn trades and 
were shipowners, and later became brewers 
in Woodbridge.’ There was also in Wood- 
bridge a William Alexander who in 1808 
retired from his shoe warehouse in Stone 
Street* and his mercantile and milling 
concerns.® Little more is known of the 
senior partner in this bank other than that 
he was described in 1801 as “‘ Mr. Cooper of 
Woodbridge, banker.”’ In 1804 Messrs. 
Alexander & Co. opened their office in Stone 
Street.® 

Cornelius Collett was an ironmonger in 
Woodbridge in 1784 and in 1798. Philip 
Riches was a partner in the firm of Jesup 
& Riches, corn wine and brandy merchants.° 
In 1782 Collett and Riches each subscribed 
£5. 5. 0. to enable the government to build a 


* Ipswich Journal, 27.4.1776. 
y Universa] British Directory, London, 1798, vol. 


"2J., 32.3.1792: 299.1792. 

* Their Needham Market bank is said to have 
been founded in 1744 and their Ipswich bank in 
1767. Samuel Alexander had an iron warehouse in 
Ipswich in 1757, and the Woodbridge office long 
kept a connection with this trade. In 1794, the 
Alexander of Woodbridge (doubtless one of their 
vessels) was lost on the coast of Scotland. In 1811, 
the Nautilus, a brig of 112 tons was built at Ipswich 
by Jabez Bayley for Messrs. Alexander: she was 
lost on the way to Newcastle in 1834. Bidwell, 
W. H. Annals of an East Anglican Bank, Norwich, 
1900, pp. 373-375. IJ. 6.8.1757: 6.12.1794. Suffolk 
Chronicle, 29.6.1811: 29.3.1834. 

*This street has since been re-named Church 
Street; it still contains Alexanders’ Bank in a red 
brick, three-storied Georgian house. 

*1.J. 9.4.1808: 2.7.1808. 

*T.J. 21.11.1801. In 1784 there was a Robert 

Cooper, attorney at law, in Woodbridge. 

*Page A., Supplement to the Suffolk Traveller, 
1844, p. 131. 

* Bailey’s Directory, 1784. U.B.D., 1798. Vol. IV. 
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man of war.’® There was also a Samuel 
Collett: he too was a man of some standing 
since in 1793, when the war against France 
began, he subscribed £2. 2. 0. for bounties 
for seamen, and £1. 1. 0. for the relief of 
widows.'' There exists a paid £1 note of 
Messrs. Philip Riches, Cornelius Collett & 
Co., the Woodbridge Bank, dated the 14th 
October, 1803.'” 

There appears to have been, for a while 
an amalgamation of the two partnerships. 
Among a parcel of notes stolen in 1810 there 
were some from Messrs. Alexanders & Col- 
lett of Woodbridge. It seems also that John 
Spooner, a partner in Alexanders’ Bank at 
Ipswich, became a partner in the Wood- 
bridge bank, for it was advertised in 1817 
that “Messrs. Alexander, Spooner & Co. 

. intend to accept Bank dollars} at their 
different houses in Ipswich, Needham 
Market, Woodbridge, Hadleigh and 
Manningtree.”"* 

In 1818 a collection for the Hollesley Bay 
Life Boat was made at the bank of Messrs. 
Alexander & Co., Woodbridge. In 1824 
the firm name was given as Alexanders & 
Collett, but from 1839 onwards it was given 
as Alexanders & Co. drawing on Barnett 
Hoare & Co. in London. Messrs. Fry & 
Chapman had been their London agents 
until this firm became bankrupt."* 

At this time, one of the clerks in the bank 
was Bernard Barton, the sentimental and 
mediocre Suffolk poet. He was born in 
London in 1784 and was educated at Ipswich. 
At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to Jesup, a shopkeeper of Halstead. He 
removed to Woodbridge in 1806, married his 
employer’s daughter in 1807, and entered 
into partnership with her brother as a corn 
and coal merchant. When his wife died he 


* A List of Subscribers for . . 
Ipswich, 1782. 


"TJ., 23.3.1793. 
ar of Institute of Bankers, 1928, vol. xlix, 


. a Ship of War. 


*T.J., 21.7.1810: S.C., 11.1.1817. 


+ These were Spanish coins issued after the sus- 
pension of cash payments in 1797 to relieve the 
shortage of coin: 2,325,099 were issued at 4/9. 
They bore a small king’s head stamped on the neck 
of the Spanish king. In 1804 the Bank issued 
1,419,484 dollars of 5/- each. Francis, J. History 
of the Bank of England, London, 1847. Vol. I. 
pp. 246, 268. 

“S.C., 31.10.1818. Pigot & Co's. Directory, 
1823-24, 1839. Gye’s Bath Directory, 1819. 
Keene’s Bath Directory 1824, 1826. 
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gave up the business, and in 1810 entered as 
a clerk Messrs. Alexanders’ Bank.’® 

In 1823, Barton proposed to leave the 
bank to live on his earnings as a writer. 
His friend, Charles Lamb, wrote to him, 
“Keep to your bank, and the bank will 
keep you,” and he remained at his “ figure 
work” as he called it. In his latter years 
he lived in the back part of the banking 
premises; the gate which served as an 
approach to his dwelling place was also the 
entry to a large bar-iron warehouse in the 
same yard. The Alexanders thought well 
of him and named one of their sons after 
him. At the suggestion of John Joseph 
Gurney, a few Quakers, including some of 
the wealthiest of the Gurney family, raised 
£1,200 for his benefit. In 1845, after the 
publication of his “ Household Verses,” Sir 
Robert Peal obtained a pension of £100 for 
him. Bernard Barton died in Woodbridge 
in 1846.*° 

In the panic of 1825, Alexanders’ Bank in 
Ipswich was (together with the bank of 
Messrs. Crickett, Bacon & Co.) saved from 
arun by a declaration of confidence by the 
merchants and gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood.'” The Woodbridge office was less 
fortunate. An officer’s servant from the 
barracks acting as postman was told to call 
at the Woodbridge bank for some money. 
He went to the town earlier than was ex- 
pected, went to the bank before it was open, 
and without making further enquiry returned 
to the barracks saying that the bank was 
closed. The news spread like wildfire and the 
people flocked there to draw out their money. 
The demand at the counter for cash was so 
great that the two clerks, Mr. Vertue and 
Mr. Barton were compelled to resort to every 
expedient to gain time. A messenger was 
sent post-haste to Ipswich, and as quickly 
as possible Mr. Dykes Alexander went to 
Woodbridge with an enormous number of 
sovereigns which were placed in a heap on 
the counter for the customers to see. Every 
applicant was served with gold, and the fears 
of the Woodbridge people were allayed. 
When Samuel Alexander (1774-1838) paid 


* Redstone. V.B. Bygone Woodbridge, Wood- 
—, _ p. 96. Booth’s Guide to Woodbridge 
=) ‘ 


*Booth, op. cit.. p. 135. Bidwell, op. cit., 
D. 386. Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton. 
a by his Daughter, London, 1853. pp. xiv, 
xxi 


” Notes & Queries, Vol. 196, no. 19. p. 405. 
15.9.1951, 
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his usual weekly visit on market day, he 
found to his great delight that confidence 
was restored. 

Samuel Alexander was chief both at the 
Bank and at Alexanders’ brewery in Wood- 
bridge. He was a remarkably genial man 
for a Quaker, and the success of the bank 
was mainly due to his influence. One of his 
virtues was plain speaking." 

In 1845 there were three generations in the 
Woodbridge Bank, Rebecca Alexander, John 
Biddle Alexander, William Henry Alexander, 
and Dykes Alexander brother of the 
founder of the Needham Market Bank. 
In 1846 Frederick Alexander joined 
the partnership. The management of 
the Woodbridge branch was at this 
time in the hands of J. B. Alexander. The 
bank was issuing its own notes. By 1868 
the firm name had become (through the 
marriage of S. A. Maw of Needham Market 
to a sister of J. B. Alexander) Alexanders, 
Maw & Co. Bernard Barton Alexander was 
then managing at Woodbridge.’® 

It was the failure of Messrs. Harveys’ & 
Hudson’s Norwich Crown Bank which 
brought Gurneys Bank to Woodbridge. The 
Crown Bank, which had an office on Market 
Hill, collapsed in 1870, and their business 
was taken over by the Yarmouth & Suffolk, 
and the Halesworth & Suffolk Banks of 
Messrs. Gurneys, Birkbeck, Barclay & Bux- 
ton.*° In 1882 the Woodbridge bank was 
taken over by Gurneys, and the firm name 
became Gurneys, Alexanders, Birkbeck, 
Barclay & Buxton. Although Alexanders’ 
Bank had lost its separate identity, the 
management of the Woodbridge Bank in the 
1880’s and the 1890’s continued in the hands 
of Samuel Alexander. In 1896 the Wood- 
bridge Bank, like the rest of Gurneys, 
became part of Barclays Bank Ltd.” 

In 1822 there was in Woodbridge the 
“Blue” Woodbridge & Suffolk Bank of 
Messrs. Crickitt, Bacon & Wood. It was 
issuing its own notes; twenty-two of their 
£5 notes were lost in a parcel between Wick- 
ham Market and Woodbridge, and a reward 


**Glyde. J. Materials for a History of Wood- 
bridge, in Ipswich Reference Library. ff. 17-18. 

** Kelly’s Suffolk Directory, 1845. I.J., 7.9.1844, 
Aton. 24.1.1846. Morris’s Suffolk Directory, 
1868. 

* Kelly's Suffolk Directory, 1869. _White’s 
Suffolk Directory, 1874. Journal of Institute of 
Bankers, 1921, Vol. xlii, p. 354. 

** Kelly’s Suffolk Directory, 1883. White’s Suffolk 
Directory, 1892. 
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of £20 was offered for their recovery.”* It 
was evidently connected with Messrs. 
Crickitt, Bacon & Co. who had founded a 
substantial banking business in Ipswich in 
1786, and with Messrs. Crickett & Co. of 
Colchester and Chelmsford. Mrs. Sarah 
Crickitt, one of the partners (and widow of 
the founder of the Ipswich bank), withdrew 
from the Woodbridge and Suffolk Bank on 
the Ist January 1825. In the panic at the 
end of 1825, Mr. R. A. Crickett, son of the 
founder became bankrupt. The Ipswich 
bank was strengthened by the entry of the 
Cobbolds and William Rodwell. There was 
no suggestion of a run on the Woodbridge 
and Suffolk Bank. It continued to transact 
business under the name of Wood & 
Company.”* 

In the 1840's and 1850’s the firm name 
was Messrs. Bacon, Cobbold, Rodwell & Co. 
Its agents in Woodbridge were James Gross 
and George Edward Thompson, and it was 
drawing on Glyn, Mills & Co. in London.** 
Gross was an osier grower and Thompson 
was a wine merchant; both lived in the 
Thoroughfare where Bacon’s Bank stood. 
In 1839, however, they were the agents for 
the East of England Bank (drawing on the 
London & Westminster Bank) which also 
stood in the Thoroughfare.** It is necessary 
at this stage to follow the history of two 
other banks. 

In October 1835 a prospectus was issued 
for the Ipswich & Suffolk Banking Com- 
pany, with a capital of £100,000 in £25 
shares, £10 paid. Applications for shares 
were to be made to Mr. Robert Ransom in 
Ipswich or Mr. Ingelow who had become 
agent in Ipswich of the newly-founded 
National Provincial Bank and retired in 
1835. In 1836 the East of England Bank 
was founded and joined with the Norfolk & 
Norwich Bank. Robert Ransom was one 
of the local directors, and the Woodbridge 
agency was opened by Messrs. Gross & 
Thompson on the Ist March.** This was 
the time of the second railway mania, when 
many ambitious projects were started. It 
would appear that the Ipswich and Suffolk 
bank was floated as a local bank, but the 


"= $:C., 12:10:2822. 

™3J,, 28:12.1905. WN. &. Q, 196. p. 4085. 
15.9.1951. Bath Directory, 1829. 

** Kelly’s Suffolk Directory, 1846: White’s Suffolk 
Directory, 1855. 

*® Pigot’s Suffolk Directory, 1839. 

**T.J., 10.10.1835: S.C., 24.10.1835. 
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optimism of the time led to its amalgamation 
with the larger East of England Bank.t 

It seems that the Ipswich & Suffolk Bank 
(which drew on the London & Westminster 
Bank like the East of England Bank) 
changed its name to the Suffolk Banking 
Co.; it seems to have carried on in Wood- 
bridge with a certain measure of indepen. 
dence under Gross and Thompson, with 
William Ingelow as the general manager in 
Ipswich. It is evident that this Woodbridge 
office was transferred in 1845 or 1846 to 
Bacon’s Bank, and Gross and Thompson 
continued as their agents.” This supports 
the local belief that Bacon’s Bank was 
founded in Woodbridge in 1846. 

From the 1860’s onwards the agent at 
Woodbridge was Ernest St. George Cobbold 
(1840-1895). He was the third son of Mr. 
J. C. Cobbold of the Ipswich Bank. He 
lived for the greater part of his life at the 
Red House, Ufford, about three miles from 
the bank; he also managed Lockwood's 
Castle Brewery in Woodbridge.”* A slow 
change was taking place in the management 
of the bank. At first the daily work was 
in the hands of the partners, and gradually 
it passed into the hands of the junior mem- 
bers of the family. Now it was passing to 
the servants of the bank. Ipswich was 
managed by Alexander Gibb while from 
about 1882 Woodbridge was managed by 
William McMaster. Both were Associates 
of the Institute of Bankers.?® The name of 
the bank was changed when the Hon. D. A. 
Tollemache joined as a partner. The Wood- 
bridge bank was absorbed by the Capital 
and Counties Bank in 1905 and in 1919 
became part of Lloyds Bank Ltd. 

The National Provincial Bank was 
founded in 1833 to carry the benefits of 
joint-stock banking to the provinces. It 
opened an office in Woodbridge at the end 
of 1834. It was at first represented by 
George Francis, a local chemist and druggist. 


t The East of England Bank failed in 1864. 

*7 Pigot’s Suffolk Directories, 1839. 1840: Kelly's 
Suffolk Directories, 1845, 1846: White’s Suffolk 
Directory, 1844. The records of Lloyds Bank 
Limited, kindly shown to me by Mr. W. S. Hill- 
Reid, mention that the Mildenhall office of the 
Suffolk Banking Co. was likewise transferred to 
Messrs. Oakes Bevan & Co. of Bury St. Edmunds. 

* Glyde. J. op. cit. p. 133. White’s Suffolk 
Directory, 1885. 

**Kelly’s Suffolk Directory, 1882: Read's Illus- 
trated Family Almanack & Woodbridge Directory, 
1888: Journal of Institute of Bankers, Vol. 3. 
no. 19. 1881-2. 
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In 1839 the office was on Market Hill and 
the agent was Henry Aldrich; this may have 
peen the H. Aldrich jun. who was their 
agent in Stowmarket.*® He was still their 
agent in 1844 when the bank had moved to 
New Street, though by 1846 he had been 
replaced by Meadows and Brooks."' From 
this time onwards the history of this bank 
was that of an ordinary branch bank. 

The Cheque Bank was opened in London 
in 1873 to issue cheques for sums of £1 up- 
wards to those who did not have an ordinary 
banking account. About 1882 it opened a 
branch in Church Street: the agent was a 
local man, William Arnott, who was also 
an auctioneer and registrar of births and 
deaths. It did not flourish as it was not 
open in 1892.°* 

The Woodbridge Savings Bank was 
founded in 1818. It was largely the work of 
Benjamin Gall, a chemist in the Thorough- 
fare, who was also chief constable and sub- 
distributor of stamps. In 1835 the deposits 
stood at £29,000 and were growing steadily. 
The office was opened at Gall’s premises 
from 9.00 until 12.00. Between 1844 and 
1855 the management was taken over by 
Benjamin David Gall, presumably the son 
of the founder. In 1869 the secretary was 
F.G. Doughty and during his period of 
office the deposits reached over £67,000. By 
1885 the management had come into the 
hands of Ernest St. George Cobbold, and 
then J. B. Hart. During their term of office 
the population dwindled and farming and 
trade passed through a hard time. The 
Savings Bank slipped backwards. In 1883 
the deposits were down to £64,953, and by 
1890 they had fallen to £46,490.*° 


A. G. E. Jones. 


“TLS. 20.4.1833; 8.11.1834: S.C., 24.10.1835: 
Pigot’s Suffolk Directory. 1839. 

"“White’s Suffolk Directory, 1844: Kelly’s 
Suffolk Directory, 1846. 

"White's Suffolk Directories, 1885, 1892: Kelly's 
Suffolk Directory. 1883. 

*S.C.. §.12.1835: Pigot’s Suffolk Directory, 
1839: Kelly’s Suffolk Directories, 1869, 1892: 
White’s Suffolk Directories, 1844, 1855, 1874, 1885. 


A MISREADING OF WORDSWORTH’S 
‘GUILT AND SORROW’ 
INCE at least three of the reviewers’ of 


George W. Meyer’s Wordsworth’s 
Formative Years (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


‘Bennett Weaver, ELH. XI, 20; Helen Darbi- 
shire, RES, XXL, 71; TLS, January 22, 1944, 1-2. 
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1943) passed over his misreadings of a 
stanza of Wordsworth’s “ Guilt and Sorrow,” 
a correction may be worth making. 

Meyer states at least twice (pp. 122, 126) 
that the sailor, the leading figure in the poem, 
killed one of his own sons. His statement 
is apparently based on the words of the 
sailor’s wife, whom the sailor encounters on 
her deathbed not long after he has restrained 
a peasant father from beating his child. In 
telling her life history, the sailor’s wife says 
(Stanza LXVII), 

A sailor’s wife I knew a widow's cares, 

Yet two sweet little ones partook my bed; 

Hope cheered my dreams, and to my daily prayers 

Our heavenly father granted each day’s bread ; 

Till one was found by stroke of vislenee dead, 

Whose body near our cottage chanced to lie; 600 

A dire suspicion drove us from our shed ; 

In vain to find a bape face we try, 

Nor could we live together those poor boys and I; 

It is not difficult to see how the misreading 
took place. The last line of the stanza, how- 
ever, makes clear that the individual killed 
was not one of the sons. The reading of line 
600 in MSS. 2, as cited by Selincourt 
(Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, I, p. 124, 
Oxford, 1940), is, ““ And near our door the 
stranger chanced to lie,” a fact which con- 
firms what Wordsworth has already told 
us earlier in the poem, that the sailor killed 
and robbed a stranger and did so near his 
home. Both the final text and the MSS., 
as well as the internal logic, make this read- 
ing indisputable. 

From his reading of these lines Meyer 
draws the implication that the sailor’s inter- 
vention on behalf of the peasant’s infant 
(Stanzas LIII, LIV) is motivated by an acute 
sense of guilt over the killing of his own son. 
Such an interpretation implies that Words- 
worth constructed parallel episodes in order 
to emphasize the poignancy of the sailor’s 
feelings. This he has done, indeed, but the 
parallel is not an exact one; the tendency 
towards violence (under the pressure of 
poverty and frustration), not the particular 
act of violence, is paralleled. As a result, 
the aesthetic effect is the more valid for not 
being based on an exact analogy. Had the 
analogy been as literal as Meyer’s interpre- 
tation would suggest, the effect would have 
been secured by what must strike every 
reader as an excessively artificial device. 
Our reaction to the pathos of the situation 
would have been destroyed by our recogni- 
tion of the hand of the puppet-master. Even 
at twenty-five, Wordsworth was a more 
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subtle poet than Meyer’s reading would 
permit us to believe. youn W. BICKNELL. 
Cornell University. 


CHARLES OLLIER AND KEATS 


HARLES and James Ollier have a bad 
reputation today among admirers of 
Keats because of an insulting letter they sent 
on April 29, 1817, to his brother George. 
In it, without mincing language, they dis- 
missed George’s complaints about the poor 
sale of Keats’s 1817 Poems, which they had 
heard described as “no better than a take 
in,’ and which they regretted having pub- 
lished. As a result, Keats found more con- 
genial publishers for his two other books in 
Taylor and Hessey, though he often met 
Charles Ollier socially. “I called on Hunt 
yesterday—” he wrote on October 21, 1818, 
“it has been always my fate to meet Ollier 
there.” 5 

Writers on Keats’s life have failed to note 
the handsome way in which Ollier later 
made up for the insult in his /nesilla, Or The 
Tempter, A Romance; with Other Tales 
(London and Edinburgh, 1824). In addition 
to “ Inesilla,” the book contains three stories 
called “ The Convict,” “‘ The Disinterment,” 
and “ The Jilt.” The Advertisement points 
out that the last had not before been printed 
but that the other two “have already 
appeared in a _ periodical work: in the 
present impression they have undergone 
some alterations.” 

“The Disinterment” tells how the wife 
of Sir William Fanshaw was buried while in 
a trance, and how the church sexton violated 
the sepulcher to steal her gold chain and 
locket (p. 234): 

It was an awful place to him now, for 
he was come on an unholy errand; he 
quaked to think that it should be the spot 
where he was to perpetrate the first deed 
in his life which he would be ashamed to 
own. As he went along the aisle with his 
lamp, the white tomb-stones on the walls 
glared, as it were, reproachfully upon him 
one by one; 

The sculptured dead, on each side, seem’d to 

freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, Jadies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails! * 
In a footnote Ollier makes this striking 
comment: 


* These lines are from “The Eve of 
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St. Agnes,” by the late John Keats; g 

production which, in the opinion of the 

present writer, is one of the most enchant. 

ing gems of literature—the abstracted 

essence of love, poetry, and romance, 

“The  Disinterment” had appeared 
earlier in the first and only issue of Olliers 
[sic] Literary Miscellany, 1820 (pp. 80-89), 
without any quotation from or mention of 
Keats. The Lamia volume, which came 
from the press early in July, had convinced 
Ollier that at least one of its poems was 
much “better than a take in,” was indeed 
“one of the most enchanting gems of litera. 
ture ’—a tribute that should placate Keats's 
ghost no less than his biographers. 


Hyper E. ROLtins, 


THE TEXT OF PRAED’S POEMS 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH_ PRAED 
died in July, 1839. His non-political 
verses were first collected in this country by 
the Rev. Derwent Coleridge in the two- 
volume Poetical Works (1864).' His political 
verses were edited by his nephew, Sir George 
Young, and appeared as Political and Occa- 
sional Poems in 1888. These are the editions 
in which Praed has still to be read. They 
are also the usual sources of the text of the 
various poems of his to be met with in 
anthologies. The two editions differ widely 
in value, but they are alike in their silent 
modernization of the original spelling, 
punctuation and use of capitals. 

The Political and Occasional Poems hasan 
interesting and informative introduction, 
provides full annotation for the poems, and 
indicates the authority for the text of each 
piece. The Poetical Works is defective on 
all these counts. The _ introduction is 
unctuously verbose and very inadequately 
documented, no annotation is provided even 
for pieces as much in need of a commentary 
as any of the political verses, and the sources 
of the text, whether printed or manuscript, 
are not given. Further, and this is perhaps 


‘The delay in publishing a collected edition was 
only feebly excused in the memoir to the Poetical 
Works (1864) and remained something of a puzzle 
until Mr. Derek Hudson wrote his A Poet in Parlia- 
ment (1939). Mr. Hudson shows that the estrange- 
ment between Praed and his family caused by his 
marriage bedevilled matters long after his death. 
“In this country” refers to the three American 
editions, necessarily imperfect, before 1864. Corte- 
spondence in Notes and Queries in the early 
eighteen-sixties was one factor that led to the 
appearance of Derwent Coleridge’s edition. 
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the worst fault of the edition, Praed’s best 
work is swamped in a flood of prize-poems, 
translations, drawing-room ballads, charades 
and album-verses, most of which were never 
intended to be reprinted and some of which 
Praed wrote with his tongue in his cheek. 
For example, he encloses the affecting ballad 
“Tell him I love him yet” in a letter to his 
sister with the following facetious comment: 


I add some verses of my own, written for 

a young lady who wanted a song “ melan- 

choly & with 6 syllables in a line” for a 

tune of her own composing. Mine have 

6 syllables in every line, and are sad as 

if they were for the tune the cow died of.’ 
As Praed’s sentimental Byronic pieces repre- 
sent him at his worst, it is worth noting that 
the poet shared the judgement of his severest 
critics on some (though not all) of these 
pieces. With the best intentions Derwent 
Coleridge did his friend’s reputation a dis- 
service by making the Every-day Characters 
and similar poems less typical of Praed than 
they would have seemed if the Poetical 
Works had included the best political verses 
and forgotten about the drawing-room 
songs, Cambridge prize-poems and exercises 
in translation. 

The omission of textual authority in 
Poetical Works (1864) was more serious than 
it might have been with many other poets, 
because during his lifetime Praed published 
his verses almost exclusively in newspapers, 
magazines and fashionable annuals. Apart 
from the privately printed Political Poems 
of 1835 (which contains only the Tory 
political verses and of which the British 
Museum has no copy) and Trash, a few 
metrical election squibs for the campaign at 
St. Ives in 1833, he made no collection of 
his work, and his verse-tale Lillian (1823) 
is his only other printed volume. As a 
result even a conscientious reviewer of 
Poetical Works (1864) could not discuss the 
quality of the editing. 

The publication of Political and Occa- 
sional Poems (1888) showed that discussion 
would not have been out of place, for it 
happens that a few poems occur in both 
editions and that the parallel versions differ 
significantly. “ Utopia” has thirteen stanzas 
in 1864 and fourteen in 1888. The original 
text in the New Monthly Magazine (April 
1827), to which we are referred by the 


* Unpublished letter of July 28, 1829. Quoted by 
Permission of Sir George Young, whose father was 
the editor of the Political and Occasional Poems. 
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editor of 1888, has twelve stanzas. It is 
clear that stanzas 6 and 7 were revised after 
this first publication, and that stanza 11 of 
1864 is a later insertion. The extra stanza 
of 1888 is the unrevised stanza 10, which 
was printed with the stanza that should have 
replaced it. Another poem, “ Twenty-eight 
and Twenty-nine,” has seven stanzas in 1864 
and ten in 1888: reference to the New 
Monthly Magazine (January 1829), in which 
the poem first appeared, reveals that both 
versions omit a long note and that the order 
of the stanzas is incorrect in the full later 
text. 

These differences, together with observed 
inconsistencies in the process of moderniza- 
tion already noted, cast doubt on the fidelity 
of the present texts of Praed and make desir- 
able a collation of the poems in Poetical 
Works (1864) and Political and Occasional 
Poems (1888) with their original printed and 
manuscript versions. By the kindness of 
Sir George Young and Lord Kennet’ I have 
been able to go a long way towards making 
such a collation. I have examined most of the 
poems edited by Derwent Coleridge (includ- 
ing all the Poems of Life and Manners, Pt. 2) 
and a representative selection of the political 
verses. The results of the examination can- 
not be fully indicated here,* but certain 
conclusions and a summary of the evidence 
are possible. 

Poetical Works (1864). Apart from 
modernization the text is generally reliable 
except in Poems of Life and Manners, Part 
2, which is unfortunately a section contain- 
ing Praed’s best work (P.W., Vol. II, pp. 
135-238). Here stanzas have been dropped 
from four of the twenty-four poems—one 
omission is of four stanzas totalling thirty- 
two lines. (On this occasion the stanzas 
seem to have been dropped because they 
were disliked. On another a stanza dis- 
appeared inadvertently because an American 
editor had omitted it and the cut-up Ameri- 
can edition was being used as printer’s copy.) 
Moreover, in half-a-dozen of these poems, 
titles have been added or altered, and 
explanatory notes and mottoes dropped, 
without indication. The most important 
omissions and alterations are in the follow- 

* Sir George Young gave me access to his father’s 
papers and allowed me to study the Praed manu- 
scripts in his possession. Lord Kennet let me 
-—* Praed’s own copy of Political Poems 

“They will be recorded at greater length in my 


Muses’ Library edition of Praed to be published 
later this year. 
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ing poems: “Miss ——, An Every-day 
Character ’* (one stanza omitted), ‘‘ Twenty- 
eight and Twenty-nine” (note and three 
stanzas omitted), “Song for the Fourteenth 
of February” (four stanzas omitted), 
“Arrivals at a Watering-place” (prose 
description of scene omitted), ‘ Palinodia ” 
(one stanza omitted). 

Elsewhere in the Poetical Works omissions 
and alterations of this nature are rare. A 
couplet was left out of “ Marriage,” prob- 
ably by accident, and there are a small 
number of misprints, but the dropping of 
an author’s footnote to the early ‘“ The 
County Ball ” seems to have been intentional 
—the note reveals that Praed as a schoolboy 
had read and enjoyed Prior’s ‘“ Hans 
Carvel.” Victorian censorship was also 
responsible for the appearance of “A 
Preface ” and “ Love at a Rout” as separate 
pieces in 1864. Comments by Sir George 
Young in a proof copy of 1864 show that 
these two poems were parts of a longer un- 
finished poem, the rest of which was 
destroyed in 1864 except for a surviving 
fragment of forty-two lines. The poem 
appears to have been written for Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, but “ Love at a Rout,” 
the only part published, appeared in the 
Brazen Head (May 10, 1826). Praed thought 
well enough of this piece to revise it con- 
siderably at a later date. 

Editorial “improvement” occurs occa- 
sionally in the Poetical Works. There are 
three instances of this in “A Letter from a 
Lady in London to a Lady at Lausanne ”* 
and sixteen in “ Childhood’s Criticism.” In 
the latter poem one would like to suppose 
revision by the poet, but Sir George Young 
indicates ‘Susan Young’s MSS.” as_ the 
authority for the text of the poem, and the 
autograph in Susan Praed’s album is the 
only manuscript. “Improvement” also 
seems to have taken place in Praed’s last 
poem, written a week before his death. This 
statement can be checked by comparing the 
facsim'le in Mr. Hudson’s A Poet in Parlia- 
ment with the text in Poetical Works (Vol. 
I, p. 397). 

Poetical and Occasional Poems (1888). 
The following remarks are based on an 
examination of fifteen poems (including 
early, middle and late examples of Praed’s 
political verse). 


1. Apart from the errors noted in reprint- 


* Entitled “‘ Portrait of a Lady” in 1864. 
‘Entitled ‘“‘ The Talented Man” in 1864. 
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ing “ Utopia” and “ Twenty-eight and 
Twenty-nine,” the only substantial mis. 
take is the omission of a stanza in “ The 
Complaint of Liberty.” 

2. When the text of Political Poems (1835) 
differs from that of the original news. 
paper versions, the editor does not 
always follow, as he claims to do, the 
correct later text. For example, “ The 
Convert ” and “ Patriot and Placeman” 
follow respectively Albion (January 26, 
1831) and Morning Post (May 6, 1833), 
not Political Poems. But the differences 
are not of great importance. 

3. “Chancery Morals” is said to be 
reprinted from the Morning Chronicle 
(August 12, 1823) but silently adopts 
a reading from an undated manuscript 
in Praed’s Cambridge notebook. 

4. The text of ‘“ The Epitaph on the Late 
King of the Sandwich Islands,” perhaps 
Praed’s best-known political _ piece, 
appears to have been subjected to 
editorial “improvement” in_ several 


places. KENNETH ALLOTT, 


CARDINAL NEWMAN IN 
*FINNEGANS WAKE’ 


N an article entitled ‘“* Work in Progress” 
in the Cambridge Journal for October, 
1952, Mr. M. J. C. Hodgart points out that 
before Finnegans Wake can be understood 
it will be necessary to trace the books which 
Joyce used in its construction. I think he 
might have added that a very slight know- 
ledge of these books will usually suffice as 
Joyce’s allusions are nearly always confined 
to one very small part of a book. From 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, indeed, he may 
only have taken the three letters: A. L. P.; 
and considering what is known from Joyce's 
friends about his method of working it is 
probable that he copied what he considered 
to be useful extracts into his notebooks and 
composed his book from them at his leisure. 
The allusions to Cardinal Newman i 
Finnegans Wake provide an_ interesting 
example of this. They all refer to the same 
paragraph in the Apologia where Newman 
describes the crucial point of his conversion. 
““Who can account for the impressions 
which are made on him? For a mere 
sentence, the words of St. Augustine, 
struck me with a power which I never 
had felt from any words before. To take 
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‘Turn again Whittington’ of the chime; 
or, to take a more serious one, they were 
like the ‘Tolle, lege, Tolle, lege,’ of the 
child which converted St. Augustine him- 
self. ‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum.’” 

This could hardly have met with Joyce’s 
approval. It is a fair translation of 
§t. Augustine to say that he meant that the 
majority is always right: the entire world 
makes its judgments correctly. Joyce was a 
Berkeleian who believed that truth was sub- 
jective, which may be what Newman was 
really saying in the first sentence of the 
extract; Joyce was also an Ibsenite who 
believed that the majority is always wrong. 

The sentence from St. Augustine is quoted 
at least three times in Finnegans Wake, once 
correctly (96)' once in a distorted but recog- 
nisable form: “ Sigarius [sic] vindicat urbes 
terrorum (sicker)!” (76). The security seems 
to have become a cigar, but the word 
“sicker” at the end suggests also the 
German: sicher, “sure, certain.” Yet on 
its third appearance, in English of a kind: 
“Securely judges orb terrestrial ” (263), the 
following words are “ Haud certo ergo,” or 
“by no means certainly therefore,” with the 
initials indicating that H. C. E., the father, 
is speaking. 

It must be remembered that these are the 
words of a dream worked out in accordance 
with Freud’s laws that in a dream either/or 
becomes and; and every word being “a 
point of junction for a number of concep- 
tions possesses, so to speak, a predestined 
ambiguity.”’ 

This ambiguity is never absent from 
Finnegans Wake. Cardinal Newman, 
equated from his own statement with Dick 
Whittington, once shares that hero with the 
Duke of Wellington: “ good Dook Welting- 
ton, hugon come erindwards, had hircomed 
to the belles bows and been cutattrapped by 
the mausers. Now it is town again, lond- 
And of course the toller 
...” (371-2). Several things are being said 
at the same time. Bow Bells, Whittington, 
the tolle all refer to Newman, the “ hugon ” 
(huge one, Huguenot), and possibly ‘“ Wel- 
tington” repeats the orbis terrarum theme 
for Welt is German for world. “ Turn again, 
wistfultone, lode mere of Doubtlynn!” (248) 
combines a description of Newman’s prose 


"Numbers in bracket fer to th 
Fimo weit rackets refer to the pages of 
e interpretation of Dreams, trans. A. A. Brill, 
itd. Ed., 1919, p. ss ‘ 
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style with the suggestion that he is merely a 
leader of doubt. “The saintly scholarist’s 
. . . holler at this metanoic excomologosis 
tells of the chestnut’s (once again, Wittyng- 
tom!) absolutionally romptyhompty success- 
fulness” (341). The tolle has here become 
“holler”; metanoic is presumably his con- 
version in a Greek form, while Whittington 
cleverly romps home to Rome with absolu- 
tion—or has he fallen like Humpty-Dumpty? 
There are a few other examples, not many, 
for Newman is a very unimportant figure in 
Finnegans Wake, but they all refer to the 
same small paragraph which Joyce had 
probably placed securely in his notebook. 


J. S. ATHERTON. 


THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON 
IN THE ‘D.N.B.’ 
An uncompleted inquiry 
Note. This inquiry, begun many years 
ago, has been but half successful. Increas- 
ing years make it advisable to publish the 
result so far reached, and point out what 
remains to be done, in the hope that some 


other will succeed where I have utterly 
failed. 
I 


THE article on Thomas Witlam Atkinson 

(D.N.B. 1st Supplement p. 84) was 
written by C. W. Sf[utton] the Chief 
Librarian of The Public Library, Man- 
chester. The list of authorities from which 
it is compiled is formidable enough, and yet 
Sutton himself had recognised the difficulties 
and tried to solve them; for in The Man- 
chester City News he asked for information 
about T. W. Atkinson’s two marriages. His 
inquiry was fruiless. Briefly the problem is 
as follows: 

T. W. Atkinson died 13 viij. 1861 aged 62, 
leaving a widow and the only child, a son, 
he had by her. This is undoubtedly correct, 
but the same cannot be said for what 
follows. “ One of his two surviving children, 
Emma Willsher Atkinson, wrote *‘ Memoirs 
of the Queens of Prussia, 1858’ and 
‘Extremes, a Novel, 1859.” His son John 
William Atkinson who died on 3 April 1846 
aged 23 years was a marine painter.” Here 
we require an earlier marriage with issue 
of at least 4 children, for, besides the two 
named above there was an invalid sister 
living in 1858 to whom Emma dedicated her 
book, and the obituary notice of John 
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William reads “On the 3 inst in his 234 
year, at Hamburgh, after a long illness of 
nearly four years, John William the eldest 
son of Mr. T. W. Atkinson, architect, for- 
merly of this town, deeply regretted by his 
afflicted relatives and friends, and all who 
knew him. His talents were various. As a 
marine painter they would have been great, 
as shown by his sketches, one of which, the 
‘Phantom Ships’, is of a very high order.” 
(Manchester Guardian, Saturday, April 11th 
1846.) Being described as the eldest son 
implies at least one other son, but nothing 
is known of him or them. 

Joseph Wilkinson (of whom later) in his 
sketch of Atkinson’s life effectively disposes 
of one tradition (not referred to in the 
D.N.B.). “On the 27 January 1817 his 
mother died, when Atkinson would be about 
18 years of age, and as his father lived until 
1826 the statement that he was left an 
orphan when a child and had to begin life 
for himself at the early age of eight years, 
from which time he gained his own living, is 
without foundation, as both parents, it will 
be seen, lived until he was of an age to 
support himself.” 

He remained at Cawthorn until the end 
of 1822, for it is not disputed that he was 
engaged as a mason on the building of 
St. George’s Church, Barnsley, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid 22 April 1821, and 
the church consecrated by the Archbishop 
of York 22 October 1822. He went to Man- 
chester where he stayed a few months, 
removing thence to London, studied archi- 
tecture and eventually set up in business for 
himself. Here also he published his first 
work Gothic Ornaments, 1829 by T. W. 
and Chas. Atkinson. The latter, according 
to The Builder of 31 Aug. 1861 was 
“another architect of the same name but 
not related to him.” In 1840 he returned to 
London, and later went to Hamburg, 
attracted by the opportunities for pro- 
fessional services created by the great fire of 
May 1842. 

My scepticism was aroused by the diffi- 
culty presented by these dates, and of 
reconciling the contradictions which the 
various accounts contained. His widow, in 
her very interesting volume “ Recollections 
of Tartar Steppes ”, published in 1863, states 
that she first met Mr. Atkinson in 1846 in 
Russia. She does not even hint that he was 
a widower with a family, and, assuming that 
it was later than April, grieving for the loss 


of his eldest son. Indeed, from the first page 
to the last there is no indication that she 
knew of an earlier marriage or of an 
children other than the one she had borne 
him. “Poor Alaton, my heart bled to see 
my child, he and his father were such good 
friends.” 

We have seen that he did not leave Cay. 
thorn until (at the earliest) the end of 182) 
Yet if J. W. Atkinson who died in 1846 aged 
22 was his son, this first marriage must have 
taken place not later than 1823, within a few 
months of leaving Cawthorn. It did not 
take place there, and the Rev. Charles Stan. 
hope, his patron and friend to the end of his 
life, the one who had recognised his budding 
genius and encouraged him to adventure 
into the world, is silent about it. In the 23 
or 24 years which intervene between 182} 
and 1846 when he met the lady whom he 
married in 1847, there would have been to 
an ordinary individual, ample time to marry 
and become the parent of at least four 
children and suffer the loss of his wife. But 
Atkinson was not an ordinary individual, 
and when we consider how those 23 years 
were spent, at Ashton, Manchester, Staly- 
bridge, Lincolnshire, London, Hamburg, 
Berlin and St. Petersburgh they seem to be 
so fully occupied as to leave small room for 
the milder felicities of domestic life. 

These are not idle speculations: they have 
borne fruit. Over 30 years ago I satisfied 
myself that Emma Willsher Atkinson and 
her invalid sister were not related to T. W. 
Atkinson. John William and his younger 
brother remain to be determined before the 
mirage of the earlier marriage can be dis- 
solved by the discovery of their authentic 
parentage. 


II 


The Parentage of Emma Willsher 
Atkinson 

In the course of investigations outlined in 
the first part of this article I made a careful 
study of Joseph Wilkinson’s sketch of 
Thomas Witlam Atkinson’s life. This 
appeared in two instalments in the Barnsley 
Chronicle of 10 and 17 September 1881, and 
with a number of other sketches has not 
been reprinted. Some years after I began 
these inquiries I obtained the privilege of 
looking through Mr. Wilkinson’s notes on 
which the sketch was based, and found the 
following interesting item. It was a postcard 
which had been sent to the office of the 
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newspaper and passed on to Mr. Wilkinson. 
It reads as follows: 

I beg to call your attention to a slight 
inaccuracy in the Barnsley Chronicle of 
the 17th Sept.: Emma Willsher Atkinson, 
the authoress of The Lives of the Queens 
of Prussia is the daughter of the Rev. John 
Atkinson of Wethersfield, co. Essex and 
his wife Martha, daughter of Richard 
Causton, Esq., of Munden Hall in that 
County, and sister of the Rev. J. C. Atkin- 
son, incumbent of Danby, also an author, 
and in no way connected with Thomas 
Witlam Atkinson the Siberian traveller 

M.A. Micklethwaite 
Chepstow. Sept. 22 
which date agrees with the post-mark. 

Whatever may have been the reasons 
which led Mr. Wilkinson to neglect this post- 
card correction we cannot say, but it is a 
fact that no correction appeared in the 
Barnsley Chronicle. Probably his inten- 
tion was to make use of the correction, after 
verification, when preparing the second 
volume of The Worthies of Barnsley for 
publication. This never took place, and 
thus it is that the sketches which it would 
have contained can be read only in the paper 
in which they appeared, wherever copies may 
be preserved, such as the office files or in 
the news-cutting books of those who judged 
them worthy of preservation. 

After many disappointing replies to my 
inquiries a friendly correspondent in 
Middlesbrough brought me into communica- 
tion with a son of the late Canon Atkinson, 
who with his brother answered my queries 
in the fullest possible way. The following 
isa summary of the information which they 
so readily gave me, with some other particu- 
lars culled from various sources : 


1. Rev. Christopher Atkinson, Vicar of 
Wethersfield, Essex from 1785, died 
18 Mar. 1795. In a volume of the 
parish register there is an interesting 
account of his funeral and work. 


His son 
2. Rev. John Atkinson, Curate at Gold- 
hanger and later at Wethersfield, 


married Martha daughter of Richard 
Causton, Munden Castle, Essex. 
Their children were 
(a) Rev. John Christopher Atkinson, 
see D.N.B. \st supp. p. 83. 
(b) Martha, born Dec. 1815, lived 
with her father till his death; after- 
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wards at Hilldyke, Lincolnshire, 
with her brother Charles, later in 
Berkshire, died 1896 at Hilden- 
borough, Kent. 

(c) Caroline, born May 1817, married 
the Rev. E. H. Linzee, died in the 
early sixties. 

(d) Catherine, born April 1819, 
married A. G. Melville, surgeon, 
Professor at Galway College, died 
at Portlaw, Co. Waterford 1904. 

(e) Mary Ann, born April 1821, was 
an invalid, lived with her father, 
died about the age of 38. 

(f) Leicester, born November 1823 
was a medical student at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, died of blood-poison- 
ing, date unknown to me. 

(g) Emma Willsher, born October 
1826. Lived at one time in 
London and gave lessons; wrote 
Extremes, Memoirs of Queens of 
Prussia, contributed to the 
Monthly Packet, a magazine 
edited by C. M. Yonge; lived at 
Hilldyke, in Berkshire, at Hilden- 
borough where she died in 1900. 

(h) Charles, born 1828 or 1829, had a 
farm at Hilldyke, married Mar- 
garet Winter of Hilldyke and left 
three daughters; died about 1890. 

“TI have never heard that my Aunt Emma 
was ever at Wentworth Castle, nor am I able 
to say that she was not. She used to talk 
to me of the days when she lived in London 
and gave lessons. I think she taught draw- 
ing. She was acquainted with French, Ger- 
man and Italian and may most likely have 
given lessons in those languages. She wrote 
a series of papers on the Italian Poets for 
the Monthly Packet. She spent some time 
with my father when he first went there’ as 
a bachelor between 1847 and 1849. I do 
not know how long. It was then she 
acquired the material used in Extremes. The 
preface to the Memoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia states that the materials for them 
were obtained “ during a residence of some 
time in the dominions of the King of 
Prussia. It (the book) is dated 1858. The 
invalid sister to whom it is dedicated was 
Mary Anne. I believe she was about 38 
when she died but this is a vague memory. 
She was evidently alive when the book was 
published in 1858.” 

Emma Willsher Atkinson and her invalid 


i.e. to Danby. 
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sister are thus, after nearly one hundred 
years restored to their own family. Of the 
former it may be said that although over- 
shadowed by the literary output of her 
distinguished elder brother she has won in 
her own right a secure niche in the literary 
world. E. G. BAYForD. 
Barnsley. 


*ROMOLA’ AND ‘THE GOLDEN 
BOWL’ 


[NTEREST in Henry James’s appreciative 

and critical attention to the novels of 
George Eliot may extend to the evidence of 
their first influence on his own writing. Cer- 
tain comparable elements in the conception, 
if not in the treatment, of character and 
situation by these two writers sometimes 
indicate a suggestive similarity between 
them. James’s Notebook projects, in other 
ways so revealing, offer no guidance here. 
Nor, it is well known, do tuey give anything 
away about the imaginative sources of the 
symbolism introduced into his later novels. 
The lack of any reference to the symbol of 
The Golden Bowl is one of James’s more 
notable silences in this respect. 

The Golden Bowl turns, like so many of 
James’s stories, on the theme of treachery, 
and in this case the flawed relationship is 
that of marriage. (One of the titles originally 
proposed for the book was The Marriages.) 
It is a commonplace now that the gilded 
crystal bowl, with its specious attractiveness 
and its hidden flaw, is a symbol reinforcing 
the theme of appearance and reality and 
carrying a reference both to the personality 
of the Prince and the nature of the situation 
in which the principal characters are 
involved. Confronted with the evidence of 
betrayal Maggie finds the ‘ damnatory piece’ 
a thing ‘of value but the value’s impaired 
... by acrack’. She talks of her past happi- 
ness in terms of it: ‘“I want a happiness 
without a hole in it... . The golden bowl 
as it was to have been” .. . Maggie dwelt 
musingly on this obscured figure.’ When 
the bowl lies broken on the marble floor she 
gathers the pieces carefully and holds them 
together; as long as she does so, ‘ the bowl 
might still quite beautifully, a few steps 
away, have passed for uninjured ’. 

In George Eliot’s novel, Romola, a 
character similar in moral fibre to Maggie 
Verver and at a similar stage of disillusion- 
ment in her marriage, finds herself unable to 
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trust her husband, Tito, though she is still up. 
willing to admit this finally: 


There was a terrible flaw in the trug: 
she was afraid of any hasty movement, a 
men are who hold something precious ang 
want to believe that is not broken. 


The passage occurs at the end of a chapter, 
‘The Painted Record’ (Book II, Chapter 
XXVIII), which uses the portrait as a device 
to reveal character very much in the manner 
of James. This in itself would not neces. 
sarily constitute supporting evidence that 
The Golden Bowl has echoes of Romola, 
were it not that the personality of Tito 
Melema bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the Italian Prince Amerigo in James's 
novel. 

It is in the nature of both betrayers to 
fulfil their functions the more effectively for 
presenting to the world attractive, even 
beautiful, appearances. Both the Prince and 
Tito are gay, distinguished, handsome, 
debonair—‘ princely’; both are successful 
with women; both are aware of a defective 
moral sense; neither fights with conviction 
against the self-regarding emotions or the 
temptation to further material interest at a 
considerable moral cost. (The Prince, how- 
ever, is reclaimable.) Some of these quali- 
ties are indicated early in Romola when Tito 
is represented at the Florentine fiesta with 
several stages of his ambitious journey 
already accomplished. He is seated at a 
high window overlooking the Duomo and 
the assembled crowds: 


. .. Bright, in the midst of brightness, he 
sat at the window of the room above 
Nello’s shop, his right elbow resting on 
the red drapery hanging from the window- 
sill... His face wore that bland liveli- 
ness, as far removed from excitability as 
from heaviness or gloom, which marks 
the companion popular alike amongst 
men and women—the companion who is 
never obtrusive or noisy from uneasy 
vanity or excessive high spirits, and whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or 
indignation. He showed no other change 
from the two months or more that had 
passed since his first appearance in the 
weather-stained tunic and hose, than that 
added radiance of good fortune, which is 
like the just perceptible perfecting of 
flower after it has drunk a mornings 
sunbeams. (Book I, Chapter VIII) 


In the same way, in the days of his engage 
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ment to Maggie Verver, the Prince in The 
Golden Bowl, in love and rescued from 
indigence, is radiant with the sense of his 
good fortune. Fanny Assingham’s view of 
him at this time records, surely, a verbal 
recollection of the vivid pictorial scene in 
Romola: 

The Prince’s dark blue eyes were of the 
finest and on occasion resembled nothing 
so much as the high windows of a Roman 
palace, of an historic front by one of the 
great old designers, thrown open on a 
feast-day to the golden air. His look itself 
at such a moment suggested an image— 
that of some very noble personage, who, 
expected, acclaimed by the crowd in the 
street, and with old precious stuffs falling 
over the sill for his support had gaily and 
gallantly come to show himself... . The 
young man’s expression became after this 
fashion something vivid and concrete— 
a beautiful presence, that of a prince in 
very truth. .. . He seemed, leaning on 
crimson damask, to take in the bright 
day. (Macmillan ed., Vol. I, p. 38.) 

There is more than coincidence here. The 
rationship between the two novels is a little 
like that between Daniel Deronda and The 
Portrait of a Lady (see F. R. Leavis, The 
Great Tradition, pp. 79-125), but possibly 
more revealing. James is critical of both 
Daniel Deronda and Romola—Pulcheria in 
‘Daniel Deronda: A Conversation’ (1876) 
describes the first as ‘ protracted, pretentious, 
pedantic’ and the second as ‘ unpardonably 
sow: ... a kind of literary tortoise’ with- 
out provoking very active disagreement 
from Constantius. Nevertheless James did 
respond to those elements in George Eliot 
that he felt to be rich in possibilities. Put 
to the service of his very different talents 
and imagination, they emerged in his own 
legendary world heightened and fully 


dramatised °. MIRIAM ALLOTT. 


FIRST WOMEN IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE TO RECEIVE UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


[N view of a recent statement by the 

University of London it may be desir- 
able to put on record that at Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
Canada, Miss Grace Annie Lockhart re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) degree 
in 1875 and Miss Harriet Starr Stewart 
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received a Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree in 
1882. These were the first two women in 
the British Empire to receive University 


Degrees. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 


Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


W. J. THOMS: OUR FIRST 
EDITOR (cxciv. 304) 


(THE 1851 Census Returns show that he, 

his wife and nine children were then 
living at 25, Holywell street, Strand. The 
household comprised: William J. Thoms, 
aged 47, In the Civil Service, House of Lords, 
born in the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square; Laura, a. 43, born in St. Margaret, 
Westminster. 

Laura A., 21; Jessie E., 19; Sophia F., 18; 
Merton A., 16, clerk to the Drainage Com- 
pany, all born in the parish of St. Mary 
Abbott, Kensington. William H., 14, 
scholar at King’s College; Ada E., 11; 
Louisa K., 10; Bernard N., 7; Clara B., 6, 
all born in the parish of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Westminster. 

Reference is made to H.O.107/1479.1.3. 
(page 41) in the Public Record Office. 


F. ALGAR. 


MORE “FOR THEM THAT ARE YET 
FOR TO COME”. Il 


Continued from “ N. & Q.” 1953, 
page 81 
ADDITIONS TO I.— 
“THE MAIN LIST” 

Acworth, of Co. Bedford : 

Further concerning George Acworth 
(born 1534), M.A., LL.D., and Fellow of 
Peterhouse and in 1559-1560 Public Orator 
of Cambridge—for whom see “The Main 
List,” s.n. “Acworth” Nos. 1 and 2—my 
Translation of whose Latin Letter (100 
lines) to Archbishop Matthew Parker (1507- 
1572) of 23 March 1559/60 (i.e., in modern 
reckoning, 23 March 1560) appeared in 
N. & Q. of 7 and 21 September 1947: 

* od ~ 


Before proceeding, I think this is the place 
where I should record a new and highly 
important discovery:— 

Though frequently described in public 
and other documents as a “ Doctor of Civil 
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Law,” and often so describing himself, or 
as “D.C.L.” for short, it would be a 
mistake to think of Dr. Acworth as a D.C.L. 
of Oxford University. For, although on 22 
March 1566 he was incorporated at Oxford, 
it was as an LL.D. of Cambridge that he 
so became incorporated; and he was never 
created a D.C.L. of Oxford. 

For long I was greatly puzzled as to 
whence, if at all, he obtained the Degree in 
question, but happily at last search has 
brought its own reward. 

Thus, I have now discovered that during 
his sojourn at Padua (1555-1559) he became 
regarded as one of that University’s most 
eminent English Students and Doctors and 
that in or about 1558 he received from that 
University the degree of D.C.L. (a “ Doctor 
utrinique Regis,’ Doctor of Civil Law as 
well as of the Canon Law) followed 
closely—on 10 January 1559—by confirma- 
tion of his election as representative of all 
the English Students and Doctors with that 
University. 

Indeed, the more one learns of and con- 
cerning Dr. Acworth the more obvious it 
becomes what a _ cultured Elizabethan 
gentleman he in fact was. 

* * * 

3.—Introduction to the succeeding Nos. 4, 
5 and 6, N. & Q., 1 April 1950. 

4.—My Translation of his Latin Letter 
(192 lines) of 1 December 1558 (State Papers 
Foreign, Folios 49-52) addressed from 
Padua in Italy to Cardinal Reginald Pole 
1500-17 Nov. 1558), who—unknown to him 
—was already then deceased, having by only 
a few hours survived Queen Mary, who had 
also herself died on 17 Nov. 1558. N. & @., 
29 April and 27 May 1950. 

5.—My Translation of his Latin Letter 
(133 lines) of 13 Dec. 1558 (State Papers 
Foreign, Folios 72-73) addressed from 
Venice in Italy, to Queen Elizabeth, upon 
learning of her Accession to the Throne. 
N. & Q., 24 June 1950. 

6.—My Translation of his Latin Letter 
(26 lines) of 25 Oct. 1573 (British Museum: 
“P. 10087; Lansd. MS. 18”) written— 
apparently from Lambeth—to Sir William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh (Burghley), K.G., High 
Treasurer of England. N. & Q., 5 August 
1950. 


7.—* George Acworth (born 1534), M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Peterhouse and Sometime 
Public Orator in the University of Cam- 
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bridge. A Full Account of his Life together 
with a Translation,” in finally revised form, 
“of his Letters written in Latin,” as above 
(in 1558, 1558, 1560 and 1573 respectively) 
“and a Complete Refutation of All Asper. 
sions.” Forthcoming shortly (to be pub. 
lished by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, 
Herts.). Probably 10/6 net; or 12/- Pog. 
Free. The Author, 26 Rivercourt Road, 
London, W.6. 


AYLWoRTH, of Co. Gloucester, and later 
of Co. Oxon. 


2.—* Two of Queen Elizabeth's 
Physicians” Dr. Anthony Aylworth (, 
1547-1619), Physician to Her in succession 
to his father-in-law, Dr. Walter Baily (qv) 
Concerning my presentation to the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, in March 
1951, of the expert rubbing (made for me 
c. 1904) of his brass memorial in the Ante. 
Chapel of New College, Oxford, and—at 
the same time—of my mounted and framed 
tia of the same. Lancet 12 May 
1951. 


3.—* New College Brasses, Oxford.” 
Those of the aforesaid Dr. Aylworth and of 
his said father-in-law, Dr. Walter Baily. 
My metrical version of each in English. 
Genealogists’ Magazine, Sept. 1951, pp. 93- 
94 (with a misprint in line 3 of the former 
_ in the following issue, p. 166 ad 

n.). 

4.—My said metrical version in English 
of the M.I. in Latin Elegiacs to the said 
Dr. Aylworth. Medical Press 10 October 
1951, p. 367. 

5.—See further, below, s.n. “ Baily I,” 
No. 34. 


BaILes, of Co. Lanark. Wilfred George 
Robinson (always known as “ Robin”) 
Bailes, 1894-1952, son of a former 
Glaswegian and, himself, Editor of The 
London Regimental Gazette, 1949-1952, in 
succession to the late R. B. Soepel (q. 
below), whom he had theretofore assisted 
therein. 

A short Account of his life, which closed 
in 4 July 1952: a model of human courage 
in the face of infinite human disability 
resultant from World War I (1914-1918). 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
August 1952, page 159. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





MERCERS’ SCHOOL 


| AM engaged on research into the history 
of Mercers’ School, Barnard’s Inn, Lon- 
don, E.C. 1, and hope eventually to publish a 
comprehensive account. The present 
authority is Sir John Watney (1895), but his 
count, though accurate, is brief: there 
are no School Registers prior to 1879, and 
those after that date have not been printed. 

The school was founded in 1542 at the 
instance of Henry VIII, who agreed to sell 
to the Mercers’ Company the church and 
other buildings which had been appropriated 
from the dissolved Hospital of St. Thomas 
of Acon in 1538, on condition that the Com- 
pany maintained a free grammar school 
within the City of London perpetually. The 
origin of the school is, however, probably 
earlier than this, for a school was founded 
in the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon in 
1447 and was in existence c. 1525, and there 
gems to be no reason to doubt its existence 
until the Dissolution, in which case Henry 
VIII's stipulation in his agreement with the 
Mercers’ Company would indicate a desire 
to see the Hospital School continued. Kings- 
ford, the editor of Stow, thought it possible 
that the Hospital School was of even greater 
antiquity. 

The School was held in Mercers’ Chapel 
(or a schoolhouse nearby) 1542-1666, Old 
Jewry 1671-1785, a series of houses 1785- 
1808, College Hill 1808-1894, and now 
occupies the site of Barnard’s Inn, the old 
Inn Hall being retained. My main sources 
of information are the MS. Acts of Court 
and Accounts of the Mercers’ Company, 
both going back to 1347. 

My queries fall into four categories: (i) 
the actual History of the School; (ii) masters; 
(ili) candidates for mastership; (iv) past 
pupils, 

I The School is poorly documented in 
the topographical and educational literature 
of 1600-1875, and my request is for 
references other than Stow, Strype, and 
Carlisle, which I already have. I also seek 
information of a ‘History’ of the School 
(1852) written by Rev. T. Hill, which is in 
neither the B.M. nor Bodley. 

I. The names of most of the masters 
about thirty-five) from 1542 to 1875 are 
known, but little about their lives is known. 
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For some of them I have information from 
Venn or Foster, but for the others I should 
be glad of biographical and genealogical 
information. 

III. Candidates for mastership (about 
twenty-five): my present knowledge is even 
more scanty, and I seek similar information. 

IV. Past pupils: of the hundreds of boys 
who must have passed through Mercers’ 
between 1542 (or 1447) and 1879 only about 
three dozen are known for certain and the 
lives of many of these are obscure. 

Tradition sends several notables of the 
16th and 17th centuries to Mercers’, but I 
am doubtful. Two among them are Sir 
Lionel Cranfield and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
but both of them have been proved to-have 
attended St. Paul’s School; this, however, 
should not, theoretically, preclude their also 
having attended Mercers’. 

I shall be most glad to receive biographical 
information of the following persons. Where 
I already have information from standard 
works of reference, I have added the title of 
the authority after the name of the person. 
This should save readers writing to give 
information that is already known to me. 
Where the work is quoted more than once 
or twice, I have referred to it by the name of 
its author or compiler, and appended its full 
title below. 

For purposes of easy reference I have 
listed the names in alphabetical and not 
chronological order. The dates given after 
names refer, in the case of candidates for 
Mastership, to the year of their candidature, 
and in all other cases to the years of their 
association with the school. 


(i) Headmasters 
Alexander, William. 1559. 
Almon, Thomas. 1655-61. 
Augar, Nicholas. 1620-44. Venn; Smyth, 
Obituary; Wilson, Hist. of Merchant Tay- 


lors’  Sch.; C.H., Surrey; Schola 
Novocastrensis. 
Augustine, Sir Thomas. 1558-9. 


Barry, Rev. Foster Stable. 1861-79. Venn. 

Baxter, William. 1710-21. D.N.B.; Hearne, 
Remarks and_ Collections; Stukeley, 
Diaries and Letters; Robinson; MS. corre- 
spondence in Bodley. Powicke, Richard 
Baxter; Trans. Shropshire Arch. and Nat. 
Hist. Soc. (4th Series) IX, X. 

Boncle, or Bunkley, John. 1661-79. Foster; 
Sterry; Wood, Fasti Oxonienses; C.S.P. 
(Dom.) 1660-1; Calamy Revised; Abbot, 
Writings and Speeches of Cromwell. 
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Boncle, Seth Mountney. 1679-94. ? Sterry; 
Bibliotheca Tillotson: (1695). 





Browne, Rev. John. 1738-71. ? Venn; ? 
Gardiner. 

Cromleholme, Samuel. 1644-7. D.N.B.; 
McDonnell. 

Drewer (? Dremar), Richard. 1595-9. ? 
Venn. 

Freeman, Thomas. 1542-9. McDonnell. 

Gammounde, (D.D.). 1554-6. 

Gonalwyn (?), John. 1553-4. 

Green, Robert. 1647-55. 


Hill, Rev. Isaac. 1804-40. Venn; McDon- 
nell; Murray, Hist. of the Minories; 
Gardiner; Kinns. 

Killsby, John. 1694-1710. Foster; Gardiner, 
Reg. of Wadham College. 

Langhorne, Rev. Richard. 1559-60. Venn; 
Grosart; Hennessy; Milbourne, Hist. of 
St. Mildred Poultry. 

Levesey, Richard. 1599-1620. 

Long, John. 1567-8. Venn; Sterry; Hen- 
nessy; perhaps D.N.B. if he is to be 
identified with J.L., Archbp. of Armagh, 


1584-9. 

Martindale, Richard. 1562-7 and 1568-74. 
Venn. 

Michell, Thomas. 1560-2. 

Morrison, Rev. Christopher. 1729-38. 


Venn; Robinson; Gardiner. 

Prince, Thomas. 1549-53. 

Shackspeare, Sir Thomas. 1556-8. McDon- 
nell; Chambers, William Shakespeare; 
Stopes, Shakespeare’s Family. 

Smith, Rev. John. 1840-61. 


Swinburne, Rev. Robert. 1721-9. Venn; 
Gardiner. 
Waterhouse, Rev. John. 1771-1804. ? 
Gardiner. 
Wilkinson, Richard. 1574-95, Venn; 
McDonnell. 


(ii) Assistant Masters 
Batteley, John (usher). 1620. 
Hart, Henry. 1852. 
Hill, Rev. Thomas. 1832-50. Venn; D.N.B.; 
Kinns. 
Marriott, Rev. Charles Cockburn. 
c. 1891. Gardiner. 
Patrickson, William. 1852. 
Wattez, Francois. c. 1852- c.1868. 
Wells, John. 1810. 
Wheeler, Thomas. c. 1870-c. 1879. 


(iii) Unsuccessful Candidates for 
Headmastership 


1710. ? Foster. ? Venn (under 


c. 1879- 


Betts, John. 
his son). 
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Blofield, Hugh. 1599. 
Bradshaw, Thomas. 1599. ? Venn. 
Brauham (?), Hugh. 1599. 
Carmichael, Nathaniel. 1620. 
Carvell, William. 1599. 
Darrant, Leonard. 1710. 
Eives (?), Richard. 1620. 
Foster (? Ives). 
Fogg, Edward. 1710. 
Gill, Alexander the Younger. 
McDonnell; Gardiner; Foster. 
Greenwood, James. 1710. 
Pocock, Thomas. 1710. ? Venn. 
Price, Thomas. 1710. ? Venn. 
Pritchard, Humfry. 1620. ? Foster; Wilson, 
Hist. of Merchant Taylors’ Sch. 


? Venn and 


1620, 


Rawlett, Daniel. 1620. 

Rogerson, John. 1710. ? Venn. ? Foster, 

Smith, Robert. 1599. 

Sound, William. 1599. Venn; Foster; 
McDonnell; Gardiner. 

Spencer, William. 1599. ? Venn. 


Thomas, Richard. 1721. ? Venn. ? Foster. 
Thomas, William. 1710. ? Venn. ? Foster. 
Whitaker, James. 1620. ? Venn and Foster, 
Wilkinson, Richard. 1599. ? Venn and 
McDonnell. 
Williams, John. 1620. 


(iv) Past Pupils 
Allen, Alfred. 1833. 
Allen, William. 1833. 
Beddome, Edward. 1833. 
Bennett, John. c. 1638. Venn. 
Bousfield, Charles. 1833. 
Bovey, James, c. 1630. Aubrey, Brief Lives; 
Crawley Boevey, The Perverse Widow. 
Brooke(s), Samuel. 1627. Venn. 
Carter, Robert William. 1874-80. 
Cates, Surgeon-Col. William. 1840-8. 
Cope, Frederick. 1833. 
Day, John. c. 1834. 
Denham, Alfred. 1833. 
Dunn, Newton. c. 1865. 
Edwards, John. 1818. 
Fetherston, William. c. 1609. Venn. 
Francis, Peregrine. 1833. a 
Frewer, Henry. 1844-50. Foster; Hill, His. 
of Bristol Grammar Sch. 


Frewer, Isaac. 1833. 

Girtin, G. W. c. 1845. 

Green, Samuel. 1833. 

Green, William. c. 1815. Foster. 
Hale, Benjamin. 1833. 

Hale, Nathaniel. 1833. 

Halson, Robert. 1833. 


c. 1622-c. 1624. Venn. 
c. 1620. Foster. 


Hazell, Richard. 
Higgins, William. 
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Hill, Christopher. c. 1634. Venn. 


looper, John. , 
se William. 1833. 

Jarvis, E. C. c. 1878 

Jones, James. 1860-1. 

Jones, Joshua. c. 1850. 

Jones, Samuel. b. 1842. 

Johnson, Thomas. 1833. 

Jordan, George. 1833. 

King, Thomas. 1833. 

Knight, Richard. 1622. ? Venn. 

Lock(yer, John. c. 1700. D.N.B.; Hart, 
Merchant Taylors’ Sch. Reg.; Wilson, 
Hist. of Merchant Taylors’ Sch. 

Mann, Horace. c. 1834. 





Muffett (Moffatt), William. 1623. Venn. 
Muller, W. C. ? c. 1850. 

Needham, 1575. Grosart. 

Palmer, Henry. ? 1569. Grosart. 


Peers (Perse), John. c. 1640- c.1642. Venn. 
Popplewell, Robert. 1833. 

Price, H. C. c. 1878. 

Reid, William. 1833. 

Sabine, Edward. 1833. 

Salisbury, Edward. c. 1878. 

Shepherd, John. 1833. 

§mee, Frederick. 1833. 

§mith, Frederick. 1833. 

Snell, George. 1833. 

Spear, Thomas. 1833. 

Symonds, Samuel de. 
Thompson, Thomas. 
Walker, Alexander. 
Walker, Frederick. 
bry John. 


1833. 
1833. 
1833. 
1833. 
c. 1625. ? Venn (William 


Windle, Hatham. 1833. 2 A. L. Reade: 
Johnsonian Gleanings. 


(v) According to Carlisle (Endowed 
Grammar Schools, 1818) “the following 
seem most certainly to have been educated ” 
at Mercers’ : 

Colet, John, Dean of St. Paul’s, d. 1519. 
= Sir Lionel, Lord Treasurer under 

ames I. 


=, John, Bishop of Salisbury, d. 


Fulke, William, Master of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, d. 1581. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, Founder of the Royal 
Exchange, d. 1579. 

Roper, Sir Thomas, d. 1645. 

Wren, Matthew, Bishop of Ely, d. 1667. 

Young, John, Bishop of Rochester and 
oo of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, d. 


I should be grateful to receive conclusive 
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evidence of the attendance of any of those 
named at Mercers’, and to hear of any 
earlier mention of the tradition that any one 
of them attended the School. 


Works Cited 

Foster: Foster, Alumni Oxonienses. 

Venn: Venn and Venn, Alumni Canta- 
brigienses. 

— Robinson, History of Tottenham, 
1840. 

Sterry: Sterry, Eton College Register, 1943. 

Gardiner: Gardiner, Admission Registers of 
St. Paul’s School, 1884 and 1906. 

McDonnell: McDonnell, A History of 
St. Paul's School, 1909. 

Kinns: Kinns, Six Hundred Years, 1898. 

Grosart: Grosart, The Spending of the 
Money of Robert Nowell, 1877. 

Hennessy: Hennessy, Novum Repertorium, 


1898. A. J. PERCIVAL. 
Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


UOD ME NUTRIT ME DESTRUIT.— 
We are trying to identify a young man 

who is the subject of a portrait recently dis- 
covered here. The portrait bears the 
inscription AETATIS SUAE 21 / 1585 / 
QUOD ME NUTRIT / ME DESTRUIT 
in the top left-hand corner. The National 
Portrait Gallery and the Warburg Institute 
have so far failed to trace any bearers of 
such a motto. I wonder if you or any of 
your readers can help? 


5. P.. T.. Bory. 
The Library, 
Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 


RUMBUDS.—The Accounts of the Lady 
of the Manor of Kemble (Glos.), 
entitled “‘ Pd. out att London June 3d. 1663,” 
include under the heading of The Oyleman’s 
Bill, among such items as olives, anchovies, 
capers, “Westphalian” bacon, one item 
called brumbuds, of which she bought one 
pound’s weight for eighteenpence. Can any- 
one say what these are? The O.E.D. does 
not help under this spelling. 


T. M. LAYNG. 


ET THE ROPES.’—So far as I 

recollect the expression was used in 
Rome when a pillar or heavy stone or the 
like had to be ceremoniously lifted in the 
presence of a large gathering. The Emperor 
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had commanded silence from the crowd but 
at the crucial stage the ropes were not taking 
the strain. A voice rang out from the crowd 
“Wet the Ropes’ and the situation was 
saved. The man was arrested for breaking 
the silence but later pardoned by the 
Emperor as his intervention had retrieved a 
delicate situation. 

I think the story was told in school books 
of perhaps 50 years ago and I would be glad 
to know the origin of it. 


J. M. DAVIDSON. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 1817-25. 
—I have been able to identify some 
1,400 out of 2,050 articles in the first 
eighteen volumes. Do any copies of these 
eighteen volumes exist with the authorship 
of articles marked in the table of contents, 
or with emendations added to the articles 
themselves, emendations that indicate the 
authorship of the pieces? 
ALAN LANG STROUT. 
2512, 21 Street, 
Lubbock, Texas, 
U.S.A. 


RANK NORRIS.—The Bancroft Library 
of the University of California, which 

has the major collection of Frank Norris 
manuscripts in public or private hands, is 
attempting to reassemble the manuscript of 
McTeague, one page of which was placed in 
each set of the Argonaut Manuscript edition 
of the Collected Works of Frank Norris, 
published by Doubleday Doran in 1928. 
Some fifty contributors to this collection 
have now allowed the University to re- 
assemble approximately twenty per cent of 
this, which is the only known complete 
Norris manuscript in existence. It is there- 
fore hoped that the Bancroft Library will be 
able to reassemble the entire manuscript of 
McTeague in original and in photostat. It 
is hoped that readers of Notes and Queries 
who own the Argonaut sets will send the 
manuscript pages for photostating to the 
Director of Manuscripts, Bancroft Library, 
who will promptly return the originals and 
record the names of the owners of these 
pages as contributors to the collection which 
honours Norris, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of California, and which is intended to 
make available one central place for 
scholarly study of the writings of Frank 


Norris. JAMES D. Hart. 
University of California. 
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DTONKEYsS IN ENGLAND (exevii. 106), 
When were they introduced? I under. 
stand that they reached Ireland in 1776, 


J. B. 


MODEL SOLDIERS.—I have been trying 
to find out the correct title for the 
hobby of making and collecting mode 
soldiers, and I have been told by my local 
librarian that you might be able to help. 
If possible I would also like titles and 
authors of any books on this subject. 


E. H. Warne. 


BARBAROSSA(?).—Can any reader give 
me the reference to the passage (from 
an English author) the content of which, as 
far as I remember and briefly, is as follows, 
Barbarossa(?) in one of his advances 
found himself with about 15,000(?) prisoners 
on his hands. He could not take them with 
him, and if he left them behind they might 
obtain arms and set upon him from the 
rear. The obvious thing to do was to have 
them massacred. But he was afraid that his 
mercenary soldiers, desperadoes and riff-raff 
though they were, would refuse to obey so 
inhuman an order, and accordingly he took 
the risk of leaving them behind. 


P. LEON. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—In Johnson's 

copy of a 17th century Manuductio ad 
Coelum are numerous notes in his hand; 
a date, 1732, corrections of misprints, 
queries on doubtful Latinity, and numerous 
marks presumably of admiration. On a fly 
leaf he has written: 


Sat vixit diu | wo 
Quem non poenitet vixisse 
Nec piget mori. 


Then follows, I think, B——s; but I could 
not be sure of the s. R. W.C. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—A_ woman 3 

alleged to have declared that if there 
were a God in Heaven a tree would grow 
out of her grave; a tree did so grow and split 
her grave, damaging it beyond recognition. 
The grave is said to be in or near Leighton 
Buzzard. Has any reader heard of it? If 
so, may such details as the name and time 
of the woman and the name of the church- 
yard be supplied? 


J. Danson Davies, M.A. 
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Replies 





MURETUS (Marc Antoine Muret, 

1526-85), French Humanist (cxcviii. 
39).—The original version of this story is in 
A. du Verdier’s Prosopographie des Hommes 
Illustres, 1603, Vol. 3, pp. 2542-3. There the 
physicians are reported to have said, 
“Faciamus periculum in corpore vili,” 
whereupon Muret said nothing but made his 
escape when he could, being completely 
cured by fright. W. F. H. King, in his 
Classical and Foreign Quotations (795) con- 
sidered that Muret’s alleged reply was 
apocryphal. It was adopted by Dean Farrar 
(Hulsean Lectures) and the whole story may 
be found in Sandys’s A History of Classical 
Scholarship, ii. 149, with references sic— 
“Colletet, ap. Dejob, 60; Menagiana, i. 302.” 
Sandys gives the phrase as “faciamus 
experimentum in anima vili.” ‘“ Anima” is 
probably a slip for “ corpore.” Sandys was 
not always accurate. D. M. Low. 


NICHOLAS STAPHORST (cxcevii. 390, 

481, 546; cxcviii. 40, 58)—As no other 
correspondent has done so, it may be of 
interest to direct attention to the references 
concerning this person given by John 
Ferguson in Bibliotheca Chemica (Glasgow, 
1906), Vol. 2, page 401. 


R. E. W. MADDISON. 


OMAS POTTS (1778-1842) (cxevi. 537). 
—William Brander married 8 Aug. 
1757 Mary Long, with two issue, William 
born 5 Oct. 1758 and Martin born 24 June 
1760, both of the parish of Trinity Minories. 
Martin Brander (died 11 Jan. 1827) married 
Jane Potts (died 19 Jan. 1827), without issue. 
Matthew Potts, gunsmith (brother of Jane 
Potts), and his wife Mary had one son 
Thomas (1778-1842), who married (6 Oct. 
1823) Mary Ann Freeman, with two issue, 
Jane Brander and Thomas Henry (23 Nov. 
1824 to 27 July 1888). Jane Brander Potts 
(born 13 Oct. 1826) married Hubert Lloyd 
and had 8 issue. 

Thomas Potts (1778-1842) and his uncle 
Martin Brander were partners in the 
gun and small arms trade. Martin Brander 
bequeathed his freehold property in the 
Minories and his considerable personal estate 
to his wife, who bequeathed much to Thomas 
Potts (1778-1842). 
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Thomas Henry Potts (vide Dict. New 
Zealand Biog.) married Emma, daughter of 
Henry Phillips, with 13 issue. Thomas 
Henry Potts arrived in New Zealand in the 
Balnaquith 24 April 1854, not in the John 
Taylor, as stated in Dict. N.Z. Biog. He 
became known as “The Gilbert White of 
New Zealand,” being especially remarkable 
for his ornithological studies. He was the 
author of Out in the Open, 1882, and con- 
tributed many articles to society journals 
and periodicals (vide History and Biblio- 
graphy, p.160). In 1862 he received the 
freedom of the City of London. 

Thomas Potts (1778-1842) married Mary 
Ann Freeman 6 Oct. 1823 in the parish 
church of St. Anne, Westminster. He died 
8 Nov. 1842 at Verandah House, Summit 
Place, Upper Clapton. She died at Leam 
Terrace, Leamington, Warwickshire. Both 
are buried at Highgate. 

I have been seeking information for a 
biography of Thomas Henry Potts. Letters, 
diaries, etc., would be carefully preserved. 


D. MACMILLAN. 


‘(0, LITTLE BOOK’ (cxvii. 280, 328, 

379, 413, 503).—Robert Southey’s 
“L’envoy” to his THE LAY OF THE 
LAUREATE (1816) reads: 


Go, little book, from this my solitude, . . 

I cast thee on the waters: . . go thy ways! 

And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 

The world will find thee after many days. 

Be it with thee according to thy worth: . . 

Go, little Book! in faith I send thee forth. 

Sir Richard Burton concludes his “* Editor’s 
Preface” of his edition (1863) of Randolph 
B. Marcy’s THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER: 
A HAND-BOOK FOR OVERLAND 
EXPEDITIONS by saying, “ Nothing re- 
mains but to make my salam to the reader, 
and to conclude with a quotation from 
Southey : 

‘Go, little book, from this my solitude! 

‘I cast thee on the waters—go thy ways!’” 

The solitude Burton was referring to was his 
position as British consul in faraway 


Fernando Po. EUGENE B. VEST. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND (cxcvii. 569). 

—Alice Pleasance Liddell (1852-1934) 
is buried in Lyndhurst Churchyard. Lorina 
Charlotte Liddell (1849-1930) married 
William Baillie Skene in 1874. She died on 
the 29th October 1930 and is buried at 
Strathmiglo. Edith is buried at Christ 
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Church, Oxford, close to her father, who was 
Dean of Christ Church. C. A. ToAsE. 


REGIONAL NOVELISTS (cxcvii. 568).— 
Sarah Macnaughton: Educated at 
home. Lived in London, but travelled as a 
nurse. Died 1916. 
Mary E. Mann: Born 14th August 1848, 


died 1929. C. A. TOASE. 


JFREDEGOND CECILY SHOVE (cxcvii. 
545)—Daughter of Professor Frederic 
William Maitland. In 1915 she married 
Gerald Frank Shove, Lecturer in Economics 
at King’s College, Cambridge, who died in 
1947. There were no children. She was the 
author of a study of Christina Rossetti pub- 
lished in 1931 (reviewed clxi. 18). Her will 
appeared in The Times 10th January 1950. 


C. A. TOASE. 


ADLAI (cxevii. 567)—An obituary notice 
of Governor Stevenson’s grandfather, 
Adlai Ewing Stevenson, Vice-President of 
the United States from 1893 to 1897, con- 
tains this information (Boston Evening 
Transcript, June 15, 1914): The Stevenson 
family was of Scotch Presbyterian stock 
which came from Northern Ireland to 
Pennsylvania in the 18th Century. The family 
retained its allegiance to the faith of their 
ancestors and, in a later generation, settled 
in Kentucky, where the future Vice- 
President was born in 1835. His parents, 
“thought they could not do better than give 
him a Bible name. They wanted a name 
that was not common to every one and so 
they looked over the Old Testament until 
they came to the 27th chapter of First 
Chronicles, where, in the 29th verse, they 
found Adlai, and Adlai he became.” 
‘Unusual’ Biblical names turn up not 
infrequently in vital records. In genea- 
logical research I have come upon such a 
strange instance as the use of Tarshish as a 
personal name—Ezra Tarshish Hungerford 
lived in Omaha, Nebraska, in the later part 
of the 19th Century, a man of New England 


stock. GILBERT H. Doane. 
Madison, Wis. 


The following is from The Daily Tele- 
graph 28th July 1952: The name “ has been 
used in his family for more than 200 years.” 
He “is called after his paternal grandfather, 
who was Vice-President during President 
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Cleveland’s second term of office. This 
Adlai Stevenson was named after Adbj 
Osborne, a forebear on his mother’s side” 


CHARLES A, Toase, 
Wimbledon Public Library, 


ILKE IN ENGLISH. A _ BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY (cxcviii. 42)—A few addi. 
tions to O. F. Babler’s list: 

1. Letters to a Young Poet. Transl. by 
K. W. Maurer. The Euston Press, 1943, 

2. Letters toa Young Woman. Transl, b 
K. W. Maurer. The Euston Press, 1945, 

Both these were limited and private 
editions. 

3. Orpheus Sonnet No. 7. Transl. by 
K. W. Maurer. Published in “ German 
Lyrics in Foreign Languages,” the prize. 
winning entries in a competition organized 
in 1952 by the journal ‘“ Deutsch-unterricht 
fuer Auslaender” and published at Christ. 
mas 1952 under the auspices of the Goethe 
Institute, Munich, and the Institut fuer 
Auslandsbeziehungen, Stuttgart. 

4. Translations of Rilke Poems, by various 
hands. In “German Life and Letters,” 
Blackwell, Oxford, January 1950, pp. III 
121. 

5. Five of Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus, 
Freely rendered into English by E. C. Mason. 
In “German Life and Letters,” July 1948, 
pp. 286-288. Reference should also be made 
in this connection to Prof. von Mises’s 
“Rilke in English: a Tentative Biblio- 
graphy ” (Cambridge, Mass., 1947) and to 
two important articles on “Rainer Maria 
Rilke and English Literature ” by B. J. Morse 
in “German Life and Letters” for April 


and July 1948. STANLEY GODMAN. 


MILTON HAYES (cxcevii. 523, cxcviii. 89) 

was born in Manchester and educated 
at Ducie Avenue. Central School. He 
entered business but developing a retentive 
memory he entertained his friends therewith 
so successfully that he entered the theatre. 
Later he developed the interrupted mono- 
logue. He had many imitators but retained 
his pre-eminence. After touring America 
his health broke down and he retired to the 
South of France. In addition to records of 
his monologues he wrote a novel of Man- 
chester life entitled the “‘ Cling of the Clay. 


JOHN BLACKLEY. 
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The Library 





PRINCIPIUM SAPIENTIAE: A Study of 
the Origins of Greek Philosophical 
Thought, by F. M. Cornford, edited by 
W. K. C. Guthrie. (Cambridge University 
Press, 25s., pp. 271.) 

WHEN Professor Cornford died in 1943, 

he left the manuscript of this work in 
an almost complete condition, and it has now 

been seen through the press by Prof. W. K. C. 

Guthrie, to whom we are also indebted for 

“The Unwritten Philosophy,” the post- 

humous edition of some of Cornford’s 


essays. 

The work is divided into two parts, both 
of which discuss as their general theme the 
influence of pre-philosophical ideas on the 
development of Greek philosophical thought, 
a subject which was always of great interest 
toCornford. It is his contention that Greek 
philosophy was not, as some have claimed 
it was, really scientific in the sense that it 
based its hypotheses on observation and ex- 
periment. Such an empirical approach to 
knowledge is to be found in Greek times only 
in Hippocrates and other medical writers. 
In order to prove his point he first examines 
the theory of knowledge of Epicurus, who 
has often been said to represent most fully 
the rational and scientific way of thinking 
ostensibly originating with the Milesians. 
Cornford, however, shows that even 
Epicurus, in spite of the emphasis which he 
lays on the importance of sensation, bases 
his most important theories on something 
rather closely akin to intuition. 

After pointing out how violently the 
Platonic theory of Anamnesis is opposed to 
the medical-empirical theory of knowledge, 
Cornford turns his attention to giving an 
explanation of this dogmatic vein in Greek 
philosophy. He reminds us that many 
Greeks looked on the philosopher as belong- 
ing to the same family as the seer and the 
poet, and that this relationship is recognised 
in the discussion of the four types of divine 
madness in Plato’s Phaedrus. The reason 
for this, he maintains, is that all three have 
developed out of an earlier complex char- 
acter, such as is to be found in the shamans 
of Siberia, and in other ‘ minstrels’ else- 
where, From this starting-point he goes on 
to show how “some at least of the early 
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philosophers” were conscious of this in- 
heritance, and how this consciousness affected 
their thought and their development, espe- 
cially in relation to the seers and the poets. 

Naturally in putting forward this theory, 
Cornford stresses the conservative element 
in Greek philosophy. He refers to the 
‘rationalisation’ of myths etc. but does not 
make it clear how, in his opinion, this pro- 
cess originated. Perhaps, too, in a work 
which stresses the conflict between the 
medical and philosophical approaches to 
knowledge, a systematic discussion of 
Aristotle’s position would have been profit- 
able. In one small point—his refutation of 
the theory of Burnet and others of a dis- 
crepancy between the religious and scientific 
views of Empedocles, one feels that Corn- 
ford has been rather dogmatic, and that his 
treatment of the problem is not satisfactory 
even in “ From Religion to Philosophy ” to 
which he refers in a foot-note. 

The second part of the work is devoted to 
Cosmogony. It begins with a detailed and 
valuable discussion of the earliest philo- 
sophical account which we possess, that 
of Anaximander. Cornford shows that, for 
the most part, Anaximander was not theoris- 
ing on a basis of data derived from 
observation, but rationalising “a scheme of 
cosmogony already provided by Hesiod and 
other poetical cosmogonies.” He gives a 
most interesting discussion of the cosmo- 
gonical accounts in Hesiod’s Theogony and 
explains points in it with a wealth of 
illustration drawn from many ages and 
quarters of the globe. He suggests most 
convincingly that Hesiod’s version is derived 
ultimately from the Babylonian myth pre- 
served in the Hymn to Marduk, and on 
this point Prof. Dodds adds a note to 
the effect that Cornford’s hypothesis is 
strengthened by the recent publication of the 
Hittite-Hurrian Epic of Kumarbi. But while 
Anaximander’s theory can thus be shown to 
derive much from earlier thought, it also 
influenced later development, and one could 
wish that Cornford had devoted some time 
to this aspect. It is however unfair to criti- 
cise for omissions a work so regrettably 
left unfinished. 

Like all Cornford’s work, this book is most 
scholarly, stimulating and pleasing in its 
style. Prof. Guthrie who rounds off the 
work with an Appendix based on the notes 
Cornford had made for the conclusion, has 
admirably performed his task of editing. A 
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short bibliography might usefully have been 
provided to guide the general reader in the 
further study to which this very interesting 
work may well inspire him. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE HISTORIC 
SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. Vol. CIII. Liverpool, 
printed for the Society, 1952. 25s. 


"THE papers read to the Historic Society of 

Lancashire and Cheshire during the 
course of 1952 cater for all types of county 
historians; there is a lecture on flint imple- 
ments for the archaeologist, producing evi- 
dence to show that men lived on the western 
slopes of the Pennine Range in post-glacial 
times; there are lectures on the palatinates 
of Lancashire and Cheshire for the 
medievalist; on the Elizabethan playhouse, 
discovered by research on local records, at 
Prescot in Lancashire for the Tudor 
historian; on the rise of the salt industry in 
the Liverpool district for the economist; 
and finally there are two lectures on 18th- 
century life which should appeal to those 
interested in social history. 

The general reader browsing through this 
volume will probably find his attention 
arrested by The Hughes Papers. Michael 
Hughes of St. Helens, having made his for- 
tune in copper-mining, decided to become 
a gentleman of property. He felt that his 
first requisite was a country house and so 
he asked, and received, the advice of his 
friends and relations. One letter came from 
his cousin Sir Robert Williams, who had 
obviously suffered in the past from uncom- 
fortable houses: 


... and now my good Sir allow me to give 
you my poor advice, of all things make 
your new house snug and comfortable, 
instead of attending to great uniformity 
in the building, a good water closet 
contiguous to your Bed Chambers—and 
one out of your house, your rooms high, 
but as small as you please—Carpets to 
take up to your bedrooms and dressing 
rooms; and good fire places—these are 
luxuries that all the world like. 


Michael was aided in his choice of furni- 
ture by a nephew who lived in London and 
who seems to have had a predilection for 
the adjective ‘neat.’ Thus he ordered for 
his uncle a ‘neat’ lantern for the dining- 
room, a ‘neat’ frame for his glass, and 
flattered himself that the rooms would be 
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‘the neatest and most tasteful ’ in his uncle; 
neighbourhood. It is satisfactory to learn 
that all this care for gentility was not jg 
vain and that when he died many yean 
later Michael Hughes was one of the Most 
respected men in the locality. 

The two lectures on the palatinates of 
Cheshire and Lancashire by G. Barraclough 
and R. Somerville are of more specialized 
interest, but any inhabitant of these region; 
must feel a pride in reading of their Stirring 
past. In the duchy of Lancaster there ar 
still reminders of the considerable rights 
exercised by the palatinate in the Middle 
Ages, for instance, Justices of the Peace ar 
still chosen by the Chancellor of the duchy, 
but Cheshire gradually lost all her privileges 
during the last decade of the 16th century, 

Of the two, Cheshire has had a longer 
and more exciting history. Originally carved 
out of the great Mercian kingdom by the 
Conqueror to be a bulwark against the 
unruly Welsh, in the lawless days of Stephen 
it became a danger to the throne, for Earl 
Ranulf was lord of one third of England, 
and later Henry II was actually forced to 
enlist the help of the Welsh against his over- 
mighty vassal. At last Henry III was abl 
to annex the county and only then did he 
turn it into a palatinate. 

And so during the following centuries 
Cheshire became, as it had been originally 
intended, a base for campaigns against Wales. 

These are, perhaps, the most interesting 
of the lectures but among the others there 
are fascinating pieces of information culled 
from many sources. 


THE TEXT OF GULLIVER’S TRAVEL, 
by Sir Harold Williams. (Sandars Lectures 
in Bibliography, 1950.) Cambridge 
University Press. 1952. 2ls. 

[N the three Sandars Lectures Sir Harold 

Williams reviews the story of Swifts 
negotiations with Motte in 1726 and 
affirms in the light of fresh evidence his 
former conclusions that Faulkner’s Dublin 
edition of 1735 is the best text of Gulliver's 

Travels and far superior to the cut and 

mangled version printed by Motte nine years 

earlier. Although this view has been gener- 
ally accepted and Faulkner’s text was 
adopted in the Shakespeare Head Gulliver 
in 1941, it was challenged by the late Pro 
fessor A. E. Case, whose advocacy of, Motte 
is Sir Harold’s warrant for re-examining the 
whole problem. Professor Case entered the 
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field in 1938 with an edition of Gulliver based 
on Motte’s first edition as amended by the 
list of minor corrections transcribed from 
the lost original MS. or transcript by 
Swift's friend Ford, and by the restoration 
of the longer passages suppressed or altered 
by Motte as unsafe for publication but still 
fortunately preserved in Ford’s interleaved 
copy of the first edition. Professor Case 
further disparages Faulkner’s edition in 
‘Four Essays on Gulliver’s Travels’ pub- 
lished at Princeton in 1945. 

In the first lecture Sir Harold tries to 
establish all that can be known about the 
original MS. of Gulliver and the mysterious 
circumstances of its first publication by 
Motte. Sir Harold here confines himself to 
supplementing, correcting and interpreting 
the observations of Dr. Teerink in the Dublin 
Magazine for Jan. 1948. Swift left England 
soon after the MS. had been secretively left 
with Motte and he was unable to exercise 
any supervision over the printing. He was 
afterwards exasperated by the liberties taken 
with the text, not only by way of omission 
but by revisions and alterations which 
weakened the satire and in places made non- 
sense of the meaning. Sir Harold now cites 
strong evidence from Swift’s own letters and 
from the testimony of Lord Orrery and of 
Faulkner himself, to show that, despite 
Swift’s initial reluctance to have the work 
published in Dublin, he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to set matters to rights and personally 
supervised the printing. Faulkner's edition 
is preferable to that of Motte as being closer 
to the original MS. or transcript sent to 
Motte in 1726 and as representing the 
author’s final thoughts and considered 
revision. Not only did Faulkner set up from 
Motte’s first edition, and embody in the text 
the major corrections of the interleaved book 
as well as Ford’s list of minor errata, but 
his modification of some of the suppressed 
or adulterated passages, going beyond the 
version given in the interleaved book and 
adding further force and sting to the satire, 
are strongly suggestive of the author’s own 
revision. Professor Case’s argument in 
favour of Motte based on a detailed analysis 
of the variant readings of the two editions 
is inconclusive and coloured by personal 
preference. He exaggerates the part played 
by Swift’s friends in the Dublin edition in 
an endeavour to minimise Swift’s own 
responsibility and is led to make the un- 
founded assertion that one of them was 
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deputed to act as Editor, an unscholarly 
mistake due to his failure to realise that the 
terms Editor and Publisher were then 
synonymous. Finally Sir Harold arraigns 
Professor Case for having considered the 
problem of Faulkner’s Gulliver in isolation 
without regard to the fact that it was only one 
volume of a set of the Works, and he adduces 
new and important circumstantial evidence 
from his examination of a set of the Pope- 
Swift Miscellanies in the possession of Lord 
Rothschild which bear extensive MS. cor- 
rections in the hand of Swift. The adoption 
of these corrections by Faulkner in the other 
three volumes of his edition of the Works 
strongly supports the inference that Gulliver, 
too, was subject to the author’s revision. 
Sir Harold’s acumen and masterly sifting 
of the evidence, his impeccable biblio- 
graphical equipment and scrupulous scholar- 
ship make these a distinguished contribution 
to the Sandars Lectures. Unless fresh 
material comes to light this would appear 
to be a final statement of a difficult problem. 


THE ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS, by 
Marcus Cunliffe. (Oxford University 
Press, 42s.) 


iu is axiomatic that a good regiment de- 

serves a good history. Hitherto the 
services of the former 87th and 89th Regi- 
ments of Foot have been commemorated in 
print only by arid narratives of the old- 
fashioned “regimental records” type, by 
Cannon (1853) and Brinckman (1888) 
respectively. The present handsome, sub- 
stantial volume, the work of a competent 
historian with military experience, meets 
the modern demand for a detailed yet read- 
able regimental history, and brings up to 
date the story of what has since 1881 been 
known as The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Neither the 87th nor the 89th was an 
ancient corps of the Line, but they had the 
good fortune—unlike the 18th Royal Irish 
Regiment, one of the old marching regi- 
ments—to escape the disbandment of most 
of the Irish battalions in 1922. They were 
raised in Ireland in 1793 soon after the out- 
break of war with France, and by the fol- 
lowing June they were both on active ser- 
vice in Flanders. Ten years later second 
battalions were added to each regiment, with 
the result that both 87th and 89th fought 
Napoleon and his allies in almost every 
quarter, Waterloo excepted. The feat in 
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which Royal Irish Fusiliers take special pride 
was the capture at Barrosa of a French 
Eagle, and they adopted its effigy as their 
badge. 


The later wars and wanderings of one 
or other of the battalions have covered nearly 
every part of the globe, and it is a tribute 
to Mr. Cunliffe’s clarity of purpose and gift 
for concise exposition that though he has 
dozens of campaigns to deal with he never 
fails to provide sufficient introduction for 
each to enable the regiment’s part to stand 
out in relief against the general background. 
Thus he avoids the old dryasdust presen- 
tation of long strings of purely domestic 
details which used to pass for regimental 
history, but which no longer satisfies the 
reader or the regiment. 

The standard of accuracy is high. Sketch- 
maps are abundant and admirably clear, and 
among the illustrations are several coloured 
plates reproducing old engravings and paint- 
ings. There are two indexes, one of names 
of members of the regiment, the other 
general. The scope of the latter is not clear, 
but it is not comprehensive. ‘ Music in the 
regiment” is followed by a dozen page 
references, but one looks in vain for such 
headings as Badges, Medals, or Victoria 
Cross, all of which subjects are mentioned 
several times in the text. The terminal notes 
and references are both scholarly and 
interesting. 


ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH. By 
George Sampson, with an introduction by 


S. C. Roberts. C.U.P. 10s. 6d. 


THs is not a book to teach the writing of 

English (except by example). The title 
means incidentally that one can learn to 
write English without (despite Saintsbury 
and, surprisingly, Max Beerbohm) a ground- 
ing of Latin; but essentially this book—the 
work of a sometime headmaster and Inspec- 
tor of Schools—is part of his crusade 
(Mr. Roberts’s word) to rescue elementary 
school-children from the hands of all 
teachers, headmasters, and inspectors of 
schools who have not a passion for the 
English language and for English literature. 
Teach the children, he seems to say, to hear, 
to speak, and to write English, and you will 
have taught them—and only so can you 
teach them—to think, and you may then 
leave them to learn or to be taught every- 
thing else. But, he insists, headmasters, 
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teachers, and inspectors who have not 
selves a passion for English speech and) 
literature will be able neither to use ng 
tolerate this liberal teaching of English, 
is, of English without its strangling ps 
of grammatical technicalities. This 
mary of the thesis of the book scarcely h 
at its wit and enthusiasm, and we will ¢ 
say on that point that anyone who mak 
his first acquaintance with Sampson in 
book will want to go forward to his earl 
ones—to Seven Essays (1947) and—we y 
specially recommend—the Concise 
bridge History of English Literature, 
(says Mr. Roberts), ‘ begun as a utilitarig 
abridgement of the larger work, ended: 
the most refreshing and individual pre 
tation of the whole panorama of En; 
literature,’ and so we have found it. 


THE CHOICE OF WORDS. A Book{ 
Synonyms with explanations. By V. } 
Collins. Longmans. 9s. 6d. net. 


"THE present reviewer is the most pedanti 
man he knows, but he is learning # 
keep his pedantry for his own correction, 
nature he is satiric, sarcastic, and dogmat 
and lacks the art of soft persuasion. 
Mr. Collins is not pedantic: like Ali 
Meynell he writes ‘generally’ when 
means ‘ usually,’ and he has none of thos 
other bad qualities, so that his book, if ite 
be got into the hands of youths and we 
be writers, should be productive of good. 
little of a pedant is he that he gives his be 
the sub-title of ‘A book of synonym 
while his method is to take groups of wo 
e.g. Capacity, Ability, Capability, Aptitud 
and to show that each has its special me 
ing, i.e. that they are not synonymous, 
his pupils will choose that one which 
presses their meaning. And Mr. Collins is ne 
intolerant: he is willing to give ‘allergic 1 
chance, and he tolerates ‘ceiling.’ ‘Int 
special use it is sometimes said, of a tad 
so easy as to give a person little scope 
showing his true ability, that “ it has 
ceiling.” . . . One’s angry passions rise. E 
Mr. Collins assuages them with classifiel 
lists of Formal Words, Show-words, Vogue 
words, Genteelisms, Snob-words, Jarge 
Journalese, Officialese, Commercialese, a 
Archaisms. Anything we could say wou 
be self-defeating, but Mr. Collins's gem 
ness may lead some of his pupils to expurgay® 
their dictionaries. 4 
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